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WHAT THE BIG CIRCULATION WEEKLIES 
ARE BUYING 


By Joun GaLuisHaw 


NYBODY who remembers back ten 
years or so will see that in that time 
a change has quite definitely come over the 
content of the stories in the smooth-paper 
field. On the newsstands, at the moment 
of writing this article, I find the January 
28th issues of the Saturday Evening Post 
and of Collier’s, and the February 4th is- 
sue of Liberty. In the Post there are four 
short stories; in Collier’s there are four, 
including the short-short; and in Liberty 
there are three, again including the short- 
short. I have taken this week’s crop be- 
cause it is characteristic, and especially 
because there appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post and in Liberty two stories 
using essentially the same material. 

The object of my examination is to 
point out certain things that helped in 
the sale of these stories to these special 
markets. In later articles I shall discuss 
the smooth-paper field, which includes the 
general-circulation monthlies, the rather 
narrower requirements of the women’s 
magazines, and the different pulp-paper 
fields. But this inquiry is designed to help 
writers answer for themselves the question, 
“Has my story a chance with the Post, 
with Collier’s, or with Liberty?” That an- 


swer must take into account the change of 
content within the last decade. Many 
stories that would have been welcomed ten 
years ago are not wanted. At least, they 
are not wanted in such quantity. The old 
Post had one kind of audience; now it has 
two. Liberty has two. Collier’s seems 
still a man’s magazine. The other two cater 
to men and women. 

The change is most noticeable in the 
Post. How closely it has kept pace with 
the entrance of women into the professions, 
into executive positions, and as sharers of 
the problems of executives and professional 
men, either as assistants or as wives, would 
make an interesting thesis for some earnest 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

This additional audience has to be taken 
into account in considering offerings for 
the Post. The older Post was intended to 
interest men: business men, executives, 
ambitious employees, the professional 
group, and a large sprinkling of men and 
youths in no particular grouping. Today’s 
Post has added to these an entirely new 
group: the women. These women are the 
wives of executives, and of professional 
men, executives in their own right, pro- 
fessional women, ambitious young women in 
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business, and women in business who are 
not so ambitious for a business or profes- 
sional success as for a successful rounding 
out of a temporary career by a successful 
marriage. This last group parallels the 
group of young men who, ten years ago, 
read of success through application, and 
were spurred to endeavor by the stories 
whose formula was, “He got the job and 
he got the girl.” These stories were fairy 
stories for adults: stories of wish fulfill- 
ment. Today, they are stories of women 
who win through to happiness in love. 


The Post today, therefore, carries two 
distinct kinds of stories: those with a wom- 
an’s interest and those with a man’s. But 
in those for women, the reader of the Post 
of a decade ago will notice that the differ- 
ence between today’s stories and those of 
an older day is that the plot in the present- 
day story is much less important an ele- 
ment in holding interest than is the char- 
acterization. There is much greater in- 
sistence, than there used to be, that the 
inner responses of the character to the 
various stimuli shall appear psychologi- 
cally right, and that the speech and action 
which express that response shall express 
it convincingly. Women, in short, are not 
content with a man’s interpretation of the 
processes of a woman’s inner responses. 

Of the four short stories in the Post for 
January 28th, two were distinctly for an 
audience interested in feminine psychology, 
and especially in that manifestation of 
feminine psychology which occurs when a 
girl is in love. “The Rest Are Mine” by 
Margaret Culkin Banning and “But Not 
for Love” by Ellin Berlin could not, in my 
opinion, have been written by the men who 
wrote for the Saturday Evening Post of 
ten years ago. The essential difference is 
that the women in the Post of a decade 
ago were masculine concepts of women; 
they were “prizes” incidental to another 
struggle. The women characters in Post 
stories of today are human beings. Instead 
of being merely background actors, they 
are now chief actors. The effect of this 





upon editorial demand is to open the way 
more and more for women writers who can 
skillfully po:*ray the high emotional crises 
in the lives of women. This is an art de- 
manding a high degree of skill both in 
psychological insight and in the use of 
words. The plots of the stories are very 
simple: everything really depends upon 
the state of emotional disturbance which 
can be laid bare to the reader. Where, in 
the story for men, the love interest is only 
incidental, in the story for a woman audi- 
ence, it is everything. It is taken for 
granted that the words of the poet are 
true: “Love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*tis woman’s whole existence.” 

The plots of such stories, then, being 
the same as the plots of similar stories in 
lesser magazines, what is it that makes 
them “Post material”? Above all, it is the 
skillful handling of words. Where the style 
of a story for the men audience may be 
competent, for an audience of women such 
as reads the Post, it must be distinguished. 
Where the drama of situation will suffice 
for the lesser magazines, in the Post there 
must be either substituted or added the 
drama of character: the presentation of a 
human being caught in the coils, strug- 
gling, suffering, and doing so convincingly. 
Any writer who studies the magazines to 
see the kinds of plots specialized in is wast- 
ing time. What should be analyzed is the 
kind of writing required: the merely com- 
petent or the skillful, and whether the 
drama is of situation or of character. 

In “The Rest Are Mine,” the plot is 
simply that a girl meeting a man who is a 
lady-killer by repute, determines that she 
will put him in his place and not let him 
ensnare her affections. When she discovers 
that this “line” of his is a pose to hide his 
modesty, or what we have learned to call 
an “inferiority complex,” she abandons 
her program. She admits her love. 

In “But Not for Love,” a story very 
aptly living up to its title, obviously drawn 
from the Shakespearean quotation: “Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
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not for love,” the plot is that a girl, a 
New York débutante, falling deeply in love 
with an older man who has no intention of 
becoming involved, upon finding herself 
jilted, determines to kill herself. She tries 
various expedients, and finally, quite ac- 
cidentally, steps in front of a big truck. 
Face to face with the actuality of death, 
she withdraws, but not quickly enough to 
avoid a slight accident. Later, in the hos- 
pital, when the jilter tries to visit her, she 
realizes that she is no longer in love with 
him. Cured, she eventually marries an- 
other man. The second story is more 
poignant than the first, because of the 
poignancy of the sympathy evoked for the 
heroine. But, in both stories, there is an 
authenticity of background and of psy- 
chological rightness; and there is skill in 
the use of words. 

Skill in words and a knowledge of psy- 
chology seem to be the requirements for 
the writer who hopes to see her—or his— 
story written for women in the Saturday 
Evening Post. ; 

The two stories by and for men, “Auto- 
matic Block” by William Edward Hayes 
and “Big Bulls at Béziers” by Leonard H. 
Nason, are interesting as illustrating the 
choice of Post editors. The Nason story, 
about some bulls imported to France for a 
bullfight, like so many of the stories by 
Leonard Nason, depends upon the effect of 
authentic detail for its interest. Plotting 
was never Mr. Nason’s forte. 

Like every writer, he has, buried deep 
in his subconscious, the recollection of 
Maupassant’s “Necklace,” in which a 
woman labored unceasingly at a task which 
later proved to be needless. This formula, 
probably unconsciously, he employs here ; 
for the plot is built about the efforts of an 
American to save the bullfight, which he 
has been forced into promoting, from fi- 
nancial disaster for people whom he wishes 
well. It develops later that this was un- 
necessary. But, out of this time-worn 
formula, the author manages to extract 
interest and entertainment. 





Unlike the stories for women, this does 
not tug at the reader’s heartstrings. It 
does entertain and amuse him. And it is 
good writing. 

In “Automatic Block,” the reader will 
find a story which could hardly have ap- 
peared elsewhere than in the Post. It is 
the story of a man who sets out to pull a 
railroad out of the red, and on the point 
of doing so, after overcoming extraordi- 
nary opposition and difficulties, is finally 
compelled to abandon the fight for cheaper 
rates because of the commission in Wash- 
ington. This, disguised as fiction, is a 
splendidly written diatribe against too 
much government in business. The thematic 
story with an ethical message is always a 
good story to offer to the Post. But it 
must not be too thinly disguised. The in- 
teresting thing about this story is that it 
appears to be a typical “success” story 
right up to a Black Moment, when in the 
usual story, after becoming aware of some 
suggestion for a new attack, the hero would 
crash through to victory. But here there 
is no new stimulus, and no renewed effort. 
It is what so many writers and readers say 
never gets into the Post: a story with an 
unhappy ending. 

There is an anecdote to the effect that 
when George Horace Lorimer, the editor 
of the Post, was congratulated by a reader 
who had liked all the stories in an issue, 
Mr. Lorimer told him he would speak to 
the staff about it, because he wanted to 
please different tastes. 

Turning from the Post to Liberty, we 
find, interestingly, a story of a “Last Sea- 
son’s Débutante.” Although the locale is 
London, and the English countryside, the 
theme is the same, or virtually the same, 
as in “But Not for Love.” The girl, this 
time, is being jilted by a contemporary. 
For a time she suffers, but when he pro- 
poses, she turns him down; and there is 
another man, this time older. It is, to all 
intents and purposes, the same story as 
that by Ellin Berlin, with the factors 
reversed, 
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“Garments of Vengeance” by R. G. Kirk 
matches Mr. Nason’s story, inasmuch 
as it has a foreign setting; but instead of 
having an American chief actor, it has a 
Frenchman. The story itself is much more 
fantastic. But it is a formula story, in 
which the “Biter” is bitten, falls into a 
trap laid for him, and suffers a tragic 
death. But the story is more important 
than the psychology in winning the reader’s 
interest and holding it. 

The third story is a short-short; and 
one which quite obviously would appeal to 
the proletariat audience at which Liberty 
aims. A girl in a mill town, seduced by 
her employer, is bought off just as she is 
about to bear his child. She agrees to 
move away and not to come back to bother 
him. The family, secure in the belief that 
she won’t bother them, breathe freely, only 
to discover that when she returns, although 
she does not come near them, she erects, 
where all may read, a gravestone to her 
dead son, with the word “Jr.” after the 
name of the father. This story falls to 
pieces upon a cool examination, because 
any one who knows lawyers would know 
that no such loophole would have been left. 
It is of the “Biter-Bit” formula, but repre- 
sents a wish fulfillment rather than an 
authentic record. 

Between the Saturday Evening Post and 
Liberty the difference would appear to be 
that the Post emphasizes skillful writing 
and psychological effectiveness, whereas 
Liberty places the emphasis upon forceful 
writing and dramatic effectiveness. The 
stories in the Post do not have so fast a 
tempo as those in Liberty; but they are 
more likely to be recommended to your 
friends after you’ve thought them over. A 
wider latitude in psychological explanation 
seems to be permitted in Liberty than in 
the Post. 

In Collier’s, the emphasis is not a divided 
one. Collier’s is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, unconcerned with the interesting 
reaches of women’s emotions. It is aimed, 
one would judge, at an audience composed 
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of younger, less reflective men than is the 
Post. The story is the important thing, 
with the emphasis upon the probability of 
disaster to the hopes and programs of the 
chief actors. The villains, like the villains 
in Liberty, are clearly recognizable as 
black characters, very black indeed. The 
gangster of Lucian Cary’s story, “He 
Had to Come Back,” is a type gangster. 
And the young soda-clerk is as exactly his 
opposite as he could well be without being 
a sissy. It is a formula story: the young 
man sets out to do something which, while 
it is excusable, is still slightly ignoble, but 
at the last moment he finds that he cannot 
bring himself to do it that way. 

Matching the two stories with a foreign 
setting, there is a story of a Russian who 
has to secure gold to pay a dowry. Here, 
again, the villains are unquestionably vil- 
lainous, and the formula of the man being 
helped out of his difficulty by the girl is 
used. The sense of danger and of prac- 
tically certain failure and disaster for a 
desirable actor is always kept before the 
reader. 

“Sacrifice Play” by Talbert Jocelyn is 
a story of a young golfer who enters a 
tournament and wins. But there is added, 
to what would otherwise be a formula 
story for a youthful audience, a “tug-at- 
the-heart-strings” emphasis by having the 
boy sacrifice his amateur status to help 
his mother. In the sequel the sacrifice is 
mitigated by the discovery that he can re- 
gain this status within three years. The 
short-short story in this issue is based upon 
a young man’s walking into what he be- 
lieves is his death rather than withdraw 
from a situation to which he has committed 
himself. This refusal to withdraw shames 
the “yellow” villain, who retreats. Like 
the short-short in Liberty, this story does 
not seem very memorable upon a critical 
re-examination. 

It would appear that these three maga- 
zines have one requirement in common: the 
necessity for awakening partisan interest 
in a chief actor. The methods for doing 
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this are two: first, through arousing the 
sentiment of pity; second, through arous- 
ing the emotion of fear. This sentiment 
and this emotion are felt on behalf of the 
actor, not directly by the reader. In the 
two stories dealing with the débutantes, 
pity is aroused for a victim struggling in 
the toils of unrequited love. In the story 
of the boy golfer, it is aroused through 
the knowledge that his sacrifice seems in- 
effectual. The drama is the drama of 
character, of the pitiful spectacle of human 
frustration. In short, a well-written story, 
dealing with the pitiful struggles of a 
youthful actor would be welcomed at any 
of the three; and failing a reception at 
one might be offered hopefully to the other 
two. But Collier’s would not be so likely 
to take the story of a woman in love as 
would the Post or Liberty. 

For stories directed at people of melo- 
dramatic tastes, Liberty seems to be a 
more receptive market than Collier’s, and 
Collier’s more receptive than the Post. In 


Liberty, R. G. Kirk’s story of the man 
who is trapped by the “devil” tree, and 
dies a lingering and fearful death is ex- 
pected to be taken seriously. On the other 
hand, the Nason story, involving the pro- 
motion of a bullfight is an amusing anec- 
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dote expanded by a competent writer to 
bring out its amusing and entertaining 
facets. 

A story appears to be more likely to 
interest Collier’s, if its drama is derived 
from fear for the chief actor through the 
melodramatic behavior of the “villain.” 
But more credibility is required for Col- 
lier’s than for Liberty. 

None of the three seems to bar a foreign 
setting with foreign atmosphere; but, in 
general, a story for the Post would appear 
to need an American chief actor, to be 
amusing if intended for men readers, and 
a love story if intended for women. For 
Collier’s, the interest would be in the story; 
and for Liberty, a highly colorful sensa- 
tional interest is desirable. In the short- 
shorts, the mechanics of making a dis- 
closure subordinates everything else, and 
the difficulty of doing this smoothly is the 
reason for so many rejections of the ap- 
parently simple form. 

But, with slight variations to account 
for the special interests of the readers of 
the different magazines, the well-written 
story which arouses either pity or fear 
seems to have a chance with all three; and 
as between pity and fear, pity is by far 
the better bet. 





Editor’s Note: 


This is the fourth article in Mr. Gallishaw’s latest series on 


fiction writing. The author’s unusually successful method of teaching creative 


writing is well known to our readers. 


Previous articles in this series are 


entitled: “Adapted for the Stage,” “The Elements of the Novel,” and “The 


Literary Agent and the New Writer.” 











66 OU, young man or woman, if you 

aspire to authorship, should look 
upon writing not as a means of making a 
living but as a way of living. 

“It is, to say the least, unbecoming for 
you to lust after the fleshpots of Egypt— 
that is, to pant for cheap, quickly achieved 
literary success—but, at the same time, no 
matter how sincerely devout you are to- 
ward your calling, you are entitled, in 
sheer fair play, to a comfortable living. 
In no case should the best creative years 
of an artist’s life be embittered by sordid 
poverty. 

“By all means avoid developing an ‘in- 
growing conscience.’ If you are already 
equipped with that peculiarly troublesome 
variety of ‘the still, small voice,’ you should 
ruthlessly chuck it overboard. 

“And, after the aspiring author is no 
longer a beginner but has become some- 
thing of a celebrity, if he finds that noto- 
riety begins to annoy him and that he has 
had enough, for the time being, of appear- 
ing as a public character, just let him 
remember that it is easy enough to step 
around any old corner and be lost to view.” 

The foregoing, succinctly summarized, 
is Sherwood Anderson’s view on the busi- 
ness, or art (it hurts him to think of it as 
anything but the latter) of writing, as 
given to the writer of this article one after- 
noon a few weeks after the novelist’s return 
from Belgium, where he had gone as a 
delegate to an international peace confer- 
ence. In the immediate foreground was 
the fact that his latest novel, Beyond De- 
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sire, a grim and biting study of the iniqui- 
tous Southern factory system, had just 
been successfully launched. 

Sherwood Anderson was in a particu- 
larly genial mood as he invited me to dis- 
cuss the theories of writing with him while 
we were taking a spin in his car over 
Southwest Virginia roads. But his face 
became grave, and something of a hurt 
look appeared in his brilliant brown eyes 
as he began to pay his not particularly 
respectful respects to those young people 
who are anxious to get a start at writing, 
but who look upon the profession simply 
as a lucrative and congenial way of earn- 
ing bread and butter. 

“It is almost impossible,” Anderson 
said, “to be an artist, really in earnest 
about recording and interpreting life as 
you see it, and refusing to cater to the 
tastes of those people who read only for 
amusement, and stand a chance of becom- 
ing independently wealthy. Some few 
genuine creative artists have succeeded in 
putting away large sums, but they gen- 
erally had to plug away and plod along for 
many years before they became widely 
known. 

“You would be surprised,” he went on, 
“if I told you how little I average making 
each year from the sale of my books—and 
how much fun I have managed to squeeze 
out of what the average rich man would 
consider an absurdly small income. I have 
my say in my books, live comfortably, if 
not luxuriously, and go and come pretty 
much as I please. There’s no denying that 
a writer’s life has its advantages, but if 
I were going after the really big money I'd 
get into advertising work. That’s where 
the important money is for hack writers, 
nowadays.” 
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In speaking of advertising writing, Sher- 
wood Anderson speaks from experience. 
For a good many years before he became 
known as an author, he was a staff writer 
for an advertising agency—making more 
money, incidentally, than he ever has since 
he gave up ad writing. Before that time 
he had been a day laborer, working with 
railroad section gangs, etc., and so it is 
that when he writes today of labor troubles, 
he is able to draw upon a rich store of 
personal experience. 

But he was never contented as a laborer 
or as an ad writer. “During all those 
years,” the author said, “I felt a sense of 
dissatisfaction and futility. It seemed 
that I was miscast; that I was not working 
at what I ought to be doing. I felt vaguely 
that I was wasting time, that there were 
things to be said about this world, its 
people and their problems, which I should 
be saying. So, while I was still with the 
ageiicy, I began to write in my spare time. 
At first, I underwent a tremendous amount 
of mental anguish, but finally, somehow, I 
began to be able to put upon paper some- 
thing of that feeling of the Middle West 
which, by heredity and environment, was 
a part of me. In time I found that for me 
writing was what I had hoped it would 
prove to be: a way of living. And by ‘a 
way of living’ I mean, of course, a means 
of self-expression. 

“Then, I suppose, I should have con- 
sidered myself ‘fixed,’ ” Anderson went on. 
“But I couldn’t. My conscience troubled 
me. I knew that day laborers, such as I 
had formerly been, toiled eight—ten— 
twelve—fourteen hours a day. I felt that 
I ought to sit before my typewriter at 
least eight hours a day. 

“Today, I don’t worry because a fac- 
tory worker drudges at his monotonous 
task for eight or ten hours each day, while 
I write only three or four. I realize now 
that most of my really important work is 
done when I’m away from my desk. While 
I am casually chatting, my mind may be 
filling with details about a character or a 
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place that will later spring to life in a 
book. 

“A writer’s mind is never idle—at least 
it shouldn’t be. At a ball game, a dance, 
or any other place, it goes on working, 
consciously or unconsciously, while its 
owner to all appearances is absorbed in 
what is going on. Don’t worry if your 
nervous system won’t stand up to a day- 
after-day grind of eight hours. If the 
laborer who works long stretches were exer- 
cising his mind all the time he was using 
his muscles, he wouldn’t be able to hold 
out, either.” 

“What about the ‘arrived’ writer? 
Doesn’t the constant publicity become 
boresome? Wouldn’t it be best for the per- 
son who resorts to writing as a means of 
self-expression to use a pen name?” Ander- 
son was asked, and he smiled whimsically 
before replying: 

“I think there’s no longer much excuse 
for a writer’s using a pen name. Literary 
teas and such like tributes to a ‘celebrity’ 
do become tiresome after a while, but when- 
ever you’re fed up you can simply walk 
around the corner and, as far as the lion- 
hunters are concerned, be lost to sight. 
Now that my new book is out, you don’t 
find me hanging out in New York, do you? 
Instead of that, I walked around the cor- 
ner—that is, I came back to Marion, to 
help my son Bob with his two weekly 
papers. But even Marion has its incon- 
veniences, if you stay in it too long, and 
when I decide I’ve had enough I'll again 
solve the problem, by going around the 
corner !” 

Turning at that instant the corner that 
leads to Bob Anderson’s print shop, the 
novelist said that he would soon be going 
around that corner of which he spoke ; that 
he was planning to leave Marion within a 
week. When I asked him to just what 
“corner” he was going, he gave no definite 
reply, but contented himself with saying 
that it was probably the one around which 
prosperity has been lurking for the past 
three years. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE ON CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


By a Juvenwte Boox Epiror 


Some wrong notions about writing for children are discussed by the 
juvenile editor of a leading book publishing firm who, for various 
reasons, remains anonymous. 


His attempt at a statement of the 

requirements in children’s books finds 
an inevitable metaphor in the story of 
Epiphany. The Three Kings brought 
offerings to the Child of the most valued 
substances they could obtain—gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. Correspondingly, the 
best must be drawn on today for the books 
of the very human and alert present-day 
child. He should have the most convincing 
of characters, the most vital of plots, the 
most authentic of settings, and the most 
truthful of historical or scientific informa- 
tion. 

It is more necessary than may seem ap- 
parent to stress this ideal, because a preva- 
lent misconception is that authors of chil- 
dren’s books need less writing ability than 
do authors of adult books. Possibly be- 
cause children are presumed to be less de- 
veloped intellectually, there is an almost 
ineradicable impression that they can be 
easily satisfied, and that less craftsman- 
ship and less inspiration are required for 
producing children’s books ; whereas, quite 
to the contrary, slipshod work and false 
pictures of life have a better chance of find- 
ing a publisher in the adult field. Children, 
it must be remembered, are great readers 
of the classics, so that new books for them 
are in direct competition with the best and 
most vigorous of the world’s literature. In 
libraries and bookstores, the writer of ad- 
venture stories must compete with such 
favorites as Lorna Doone, of sea stories 
with Treasure Island, of animal stories 
with The Jungle Books, of fantastic tales 
with The Arabian Nights, of boyhood ex- 
ploits with Tom Sawyer; while fairy tales 
must suffer comparison with stories fla- 


vored by many tellings, and with the im- 
mortal myths which have come down from 
the childhood of the world. These have 
ripened through the ages, so that no new 
tale can be devised that has so much of 
wisdom and poetry. 

Apart from picture books, of which the 
text is usually so slight that they are of 
less concern to the writer than to the artist, 
of the eight or nine hundred new publica- 
tions in this country each year, only the 
best pay their way, for either author or 
publisher. 

Because of another misconception, which 
also has some logic to support it, publish- 
ers’ offices are flooded with imitations of 
Mother Goose, and of Alice in Wonderland, 
imitations of the inimitable. Stories with 
Mother Goose characters are composed at 
home, very naturally, around the familiar 
nursery friends, and these are frequently 
submitted to publishers by parents and 
beginning writers, and even by authors ex- 
perienced in other fields, who might be ex- 
pected to know better. While the market 
for Mother Goose is always good, there is 
no present market for modern additions, 
and few have been worth putting between 
covers. As for the Alice in Wonderland 
type of story, with fantastic adventures, 
personified animals, and humorous conver- 
sation, it is even less likely to find a pub- 
lisher. Personified animals, except for the 
youngest readers, are in disrepute, in new 
stories at least. 

It is, also, usually a waste of time to 
submit short stories for book publication. 
Book-length stories are more salable. 
There are exceptions, of course, when the 
stories are all of the same place, or have 
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unity in some other way, or the author is 
already well established. 

Poetry for children is regrettably little 
in demand. Books of verse by one author 
are seldom sold in the children’s sections of 
the bookstores, and are so little circulated 
in the libraries that original verse is almost 
automatically refused for book publica- 
tion. The Milne books are an outstanding 
exception, but even passable imitations of 
Milne are not worth submitting. Of course, 
in this field too, the author’s name may 
make a difference. For instance, poems by 
Walter De La Mare, Rose Fyleman, or 
Rachel Field are in a different category. 
Anthologies ef poetry for children, on the 
other hand, have a well deserved popular- 
ity. 

Fairy tales are not likely book material, 
for much the same reason that more 
Mother Goose is not wanted. There is no 
disparagement of fairies and their lore on 
the part of publishers, present-day chil- 
dren, or experts in child study. The be- 
loved old tales are fully appreciated. Syn- 
thetic modern imitations, however, are 
simply not worth printing. There is a 
constant market and always will be, let us 
hope, for the old favorites, and for new 
collections of folklore, if they have story 
value. Exceptions which come to mind here 
are the fairy stories of Henry Beston, and 
the recent Unicorn with the Silver Shoes 
by Ella Young. 


Among other manuscripts which are 
almost sure to come back with the publish- 
er’s regrets are trashy adventure stories. 
True, their authors can usually make out a 
good case for them, because of the indis- 
putable fact that boys from eleven to four- 
teen, for whom they are generally intended, 
care little for character, action being their 
one unvarying requirement. The stand- 
ards of the librarians, undoubtedly, have 
had considerable influence here. Nor is 
there any welcome for stories in which 
children triumph over their elders or do 
impossibly heroic deeds, much as individual 
children may enjoy them. Stories of mis- 
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chievous pranks, which so often form the 
subject of French books and those of other 
continental countries, are comparatively 
little liked here. 

The fact that children are interested in 
the actuality described or in the story when 
told them by word of mouth does not make 
the material worth publishing in a book. 

Personified toy stories, by the way, are 
usually lacking in originality. They 
quire a special skill and humor. Most 
authors would do well to avoid them. And 
—to make an end to this negative advice— 
avoid, also, uninspired statement of factual 
material, stories too weighted with infor- 
mation, and any treatment which conde- 
scends to the child reader, that is the “little 
dear” attitude. 


re 


Look over those manuscripts back from 
journeys to half a dozen leading publish- 
ers of children’s books. If your story falls 
into any of the categories indicated above, 
you may be consoled with the hope that 
your writing ability was not at fault, that 
you were simply barking up the wrong tree. 
Put a new sheet in your typewriter and 
start again. You have a choice of many 
subjects that are practically sure-fire— 
of animals, Indians, present-day children 
here and abroad, school stories, stories 
with an interesting geographical or his- 
torical setting, of knights, pirates, pio- 
neers, divers, aviators, scouts, and explor- 
ers. Almost anything in the field of science 
may be a starting point for fiction or non- 
fiction. From astronomy to cooking, there 
is plenty to interest children. Try, how- 
ever, in the case of non-fiction not to dupli- 
cate recent books which fill the need for the 
present. 


A few visits to the children’s room of 
your public library may be a very helpful 
experience. Not only is there a trained 
specialist in charge, who will be glad to tell 
you of the books which are by way of being 
standards in the various fields, but you 
have an opportunity of studying at first- 
hand the reading tastes of the children, and 
possibly of finding unfilled needs. The 
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Children’s Catalogue issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company can be found there and 
used to good purpose. In it are listed and 
described the best books, new and old, that 
are available in this country for children. 
There is a full subject index, and frequent 
supplements keep the listing up to date. 
The subject which you thought a novel one 
may have been so often chosen that there 
is a list of titles on it a column long. Dates 
of publication are given and the age for 
which the book is intended, so that it is 
easy to see whether there has been any 
recent publication, and whether it has been 
done for children of the age you have in 
mind. 

The school curriculum, local or accord- 
ing to data available from state or national 
government agencies, has many a hint for 
writers of trade books, as well as for 
authors of textbooks. If children in thou- 
sands of communities are studying Vikings, 
or primitive man, or shelter, or some other 
subject in a certain grade at school, there 
is an interest, certainly, on the part of 
teachers and librarians, and the children 
themselves, in books that relate even indi- 
rectly to that study. 

One of the most interesting of historical 
books for children published during the 
past year was the outcome of a school 
course. A little girl in Brookline, Massa- 


chusetts, who was going to do some work at 


home was advised by the teacher to have 
her mother tell her all she could about the 
ancient Pheenicians. The mother happened 
to have just published her first book, a 
present-day story for boys and girls set on 
a Maine island, and was casting about for 
the subject for another, certainly with no 
idea of attempting anything so remote. 
But when she found it difficult to get hold 
of material on the life of the ancient sea- 
port for her nine-year-old Posy, she set 
about filling the need, and delved into the 
subject with such zest that with Posy’s ac- 
tive assistance, she finally produced an ex- 
citing and authentic story of maritime 
trade in the East three thousand years 
ago. This was T'wo Children of Tyre, which 








is to be found already on many library and 
school recommended lists. Another story 
which grew out of such a need is T'he Ship 
Book by Dukelow and Webster. 

Both of these books are planned for ten- 
year-olds. The vocabulary, the length of 
chapters, and the incidents chosen are 
adapted to the likings and the reading 
powers of boys and girls of about that age. 
Educational authorities have word lists for 
the elementary grades, but it is hardly 
necessary for a writer of trade books to 
study these. It is necessary to keep in 
mind at all times the age of the child for 
whom the story is intended, in order to 
avoid such errors as writing a story about 
an eight-year-old in a style that no one 
under twelve would find easy to read. The 
hero or heroine should usually be about the 
age of the child for whom the story is in- 
tended, or, especially for children over ten, 
should be somewhat older. Boys of twelve, 
for instance, do not want to read about 
small children, nor do eight-year-olds care 
for stories in which the hero grows up, or 
in which a child helps on an adult romance. 
But both boys and girls in grammar school 
like stories of high school and college. Of 
course, a story may be good for a wide age 
range, and may do for both boys and girls. 
It is interesting to remember that Lorna 
Doone is popular with the girls for its ro- 
mantic interest, and with the boys for the 
adventure. This is a striking exception 
to the general rule that boys are averse to 
a book that seems to be labeled for girls. 
As a matter of fact, boys often call for it, 
I am told, in the libraries as the story of 
John Ridd. 

Begin then, if you can, with living char- 
acters, and choose a setting in time or place 
that has a special interest. Or choose your 
informational subject with special atten- 
tion to previous books and age interests. 
Then write for flashing young minds as 
good as your own. To return to the 
Epiphany metaphor, offer the child the 
best you can obtain, the gold of truth, the 
frankincense of high aspiration, and the 
sweet balm of fancy. 
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THE “SUNDAY SUPPLEMENT” CONTEST 


ONTRIBUTIONS covering a wide 
range of subjects were received this 
month, and many show careful preparation 
and good construction. The scenes of ac- 
tion range from Alaska to Prague. There 
are articles about pioneer gun-play, Indian 
art, the history of the automobile, the 
sponge industry, and other themes as 
greatly diversified. Perhaps the major 
criticisms of the bulk of this month’s en- 
tries are as follows: (1) Lack of timeli- 
ness. The Sunday supplement editor will, 
other things being equal, select the most 
timely article that can be found for the 
space at his disposal. (2) Failure to ar- 
rest the reader’s attention in the lead, and 
to convince him at the outset that the 
article is worth reading. While the lei- 
surely opening is often acceptable in a 
magazine, most newspaper editors believe 


that the leading paragraphs must “sell the 
story.” 


This month’s prize of $25 has been 
awarded to Marion Harney Hutchinson of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son writes that she prepared her article as 
a Washington’s Birthday feature, and 
that, failing a February market, it could 
be used in May, upon the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of her heroine’s enlist- 
ment. The arresting lead, the arrangement 
of material, and the manner of sustaining 
interest are to be commended. 


Manuscripts received by March Ist for 
the final month of the contest, in accord- 
ance with the rules published in THe 
Writer each month since December, 1932, 
will be considered for the final award which 
will be made in the April issue. 


THE WOMAN IN WASHINGTON’S ARMY 


By Marion Harney Hvutcuinson 


HE called herself Robert Shurtlieff. She en- 

listed, as a common soldier, for three years’ 
service in the Revolutionary War. She went 
through some of the bloodiest battles of that con- 
flict. Struck down with scalp and thigh wounds, 
she probed out the bullet and went back to the 
lines. She would rather have died than admit she 
was a woman! 

A fever epidemic, near the close of the war, 
proved her undoing. Dr. Binney, discovering her 
sex, sent her back to General Patterson with a let- 
ter telling her amazing story. 

General Patterson was still at headquarters, 
troops not yet dispersed, though the war had 
officially ended. 

“A soldier asks to see you, General Patterson,” 
an aide informed him. “He is one Robert Shurt- 
lieff, believed to have died in the recent fever epi- 
demic at Philadelphia.” Robert Shurtlieff, pale 
ys shaking, presented the fatal letter, then with- 

rew. 

An hour later, General Patterson sent for him. 
He stared at the ragged soldier in unbelief. 
“Robert Shurtlieff,” he requested, “since you have 
been in my service near three years, always vigi- 
lant, always faithful, and have in many respects 
distinguished yourself from your fellows, I expect 
the truth when I ask you: Is that uniform being 
worn by a female?” 

Struggling to rise to reply, Robert Shurtlieff 
fell at his commander’s feet. The stalwart soldier 


of the Continental Army, who had so gallantly 
faced death, had fainted! Fear of this moment had 
been gnawing at him for long months. 

Reviving, he begged for his life. He had been 
afraid that they would shoot him for his decep- 
tion. But General Patterson gave him the doctor’s 
letter saying, “You have nothing to fear. If you 
confirm the statement in this letter, you will not 
only be safe here, but entitled to our warmest 
respect.” 

“Sir, I am wholiy in your power,” said the 
soldier who was only a frightened girl. “God for- 
bid that I should attempt to conceal any longer 
what you now fully know. I am a woman.” 

With that long dreaded confession, something 
womanly and weak crept into the soldier’s bearing. 
As a man this soldier had been strong and muscu- 
lar. But as a woman the characteristics of a 
soldier would no longer sustain her. Strange that 
the prospect of revealed womanhood made this 
heroic soldier grow scared and nervous. 

“But oh, sir,” she begged, “now that I am weak 
and helpless withdraw not your protection.” 

General Patterson could not believe his eyes or 
ears. This veteran of the Continental Army had 
served as a waiter in the General’s own home. He 
had been, if not conspicuous for individual bravery, 
at least a part of a general company of men 
whose exploits and daring were nothing short of 
heroic. General Patterson knew full well what 
those men had endured in the heat of battle, what 
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short rations had made their meals. Blood from 
their cut and frozen feet had, too often, left a serry 
trail behind them on their marches. 

And this rough fighting man was a woman! 

Over and over, Patterson asked, “Can it be so?” 

Robert Shurtlieff, now that the dreaded moment 
had come, was eager to be free of deception. The 
woman’s soul, long buried under that uniform, 
longed for something feminine. 

“Sir, I have no desire to deceive you longer. 
Procure for me, if you can, a female dress and 
allow me a retired place and half an hour to pre- 
pare myself. Then you shall know me as a woman.” 

Patterson proved his sense of humor. He sent 
for what the well-dressed woman of 1783 was wear- 
ing. The hardened soldier withdrew. Graciously, 
in half an hour, there tripped into his head- 
quarters, a lovely young woman who had not for- 
gotten the graces common to ladies of her time. 

The General, who must have been something of 
a gallant, sprang to his feet and escorted her into 
the room. This Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde affair 
no doubt afforded him the choicest bit of excite- 
ment he had known since the war had ceased. In 
boyish glee, he chuckled and danced about his 
visitor. Then he thought of fooling his officers. 

“Remain as you are,” he ordered. “This is truly 
theatrical. I will summon Colonel Jackson and see 
if he knows you.” 

Colonel Jackson entered, and General Patterson 
introduced the lady under her own name, Deborah 
Sampson. 

“This is Deborah Sampson, Colonel. She is from 
your own state, Massachusetts. Do you not recog- 
nize her?” 

Colonel Jackson shook his head. “While I should 
be proud of an acquaintance with the lady, I have 
no recollection of her.” 


General Patterson, his eyes twinkling, turned 
the conversation to Robert Shurtlieff, the soldier 
whom they both had known. Colonel Jackson 
feared that the gallant young man had been killed. 


“But there are miracles, wonders at least,” Gen- 
eral Patterson reminded him. “Our Revolution 
has been full of them. But this young lady ex- 
ceeds them all.” He drew the surprised Colonel 
and the gracious lady to the window. “Examine 
this woman closely and see if you do not recog- 
nize Robert Shurlieff, the soldier.” 


Colonel Jackson’s surprise was genuine. Then, 
escorted by these officers, Deborah Sampson 
walked over the tented grounds and was intro- 
duced as a visitor to the very officers and men with 
whom, in the line of duty, she had eaten her daily 
meals and by whose side she had slept on long 
marches. Not one of them recognized in the woman, 
the soldier Robert Shurtlieff. This proved to Gen- 
eral Patterson how cleverly she had maintained 
her disguise. 

There are many colorful narratives connected 
with that war. But in all the history of America 
there is no case to parallel that of Deborah Samp- 
son. Our modern women served in the recent 
World War, but they served as women. There 
were women spies in the Civil War, but here, again, 
except for occasional disguises, they were women. 
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This girl put on the cleverest masquerade known 
to American history. 

Women played a prominent part in the Revolu- 
tion. But, investigating their stories, we find that 
they were interested because their husbands, 
brothers, lovers, or fathers were in the conflict. 
Theirs was not an active participation. True, 
Molly Pitcher fired a cannon, but she did it only 
when her husband fell ill. 

Deborah Sampson’s was an active participation 
of the most active sort. She was entirely unin- 
fluenced by family or friends. In order to enlist 
at all, she had to create an entirely new person- 
ality, to wear masculine clothes, and she became 
Robert Shurtlieff. 

The actual records of her enlistment, her dis- 
charge and her later applications for pensions are 
in existence. She was born in Plympton, Massachu- 
setts, December 17, 1760. As a young girl, she 
left the home where she worked in Middleborough, 
and dressed as a man, enlisted as a soldier. She 
was mustered into the service at Worcester, and 
joined the regular army at West Point. 

What made her enlist? She came of fighting 
stock. She was a descendant of John Alden, of 
Miles Standish, of Peter Hobart, and of William 
Bradford. Her mother was a Bradford. When 
Deborah was five years old, her father was lost in 
a shipwreck. She was one of five children, and was 
“placed out” with various families. She lived in 
farm households, often shouldering a man’s duties 
on the farm. She appears to have been an un- 
usually strong and healthy young woman. 

Because she was ambitious for an education, she 


taught herself. And during the summer months, 
previous to enlisting, she was mistress of the 
village school. 

But it must have been her desire to travel which 
urged the enlistment. The war was all about her, 
the drums called her, the cannons thrilled her. 
She wanted, more than anything, to be part of that 


great conflict. “Oh, that I were a man and a 
soldier!” was her oft-repeated regret. 

She borrowed masculine clothing and found she 
could go about the streets of her familiar village 
without detection. Gradually, the daring dream of 
being a soldier was born. She took her savings 
and had a tailor make her a suit of men’s clothes. 
Then, dressed in that suit, she walked from Middle- 
borough to Boston. In Bellingham she enlisted. 
She had chosen the name, Robert Shurtlieff, from 
the first and middle names of her elder brother. 

She appears to have served in all the engage- 
ments in which Colonel William Shepard’s (later 
Colonel Jackson’s) Fourth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment took part. She was at Tarrytown and at 
other important battles in New York State. She 
served as a private and then as a sergeant, doing 
night patrol duty. During one cold spell, in 
those severe winters, she froze all of her toes. 

When she was finally wounded, she begged her 
companions to leave her to die on the battlefield. 
But they carried her to a French hospital. She 
was sick with fear that Robert Shurtlieff would 
be proved a woman. That fear walked with her, a 
gaunt shadow, day and night. It was more real, 
more paralyzing to her, than any fear of British 
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bullets. To be captured and found to be a woman! 
To have these men with whom she had eaten and 
slept know that she was a woman! To be brought 
before General Washington and denounced as an 
imposter! This was her chief concern. 

In the hospital she discovered that she had a 
scalp wound and one in her thigh. She told the 
French surgeon that she had only the scalp wound. 
Rushed and badly equipped, he was too hurried 
to examine her. With a silver probe and a needle 
she probed that bullet out of her thigh herself. 
Then, afraid that she would be discovered, she 
hastened her “recovery.” 

“Before the wound in my thigh was _ half 
healed,” she recounted, “I rejoined the army on 
the lines. But had the most hardy soldier been in 
my condition, he would have been excused from 
military duty.” 

She escaped detection at a terrible price. That 
wound was to prove a handicap during her entire 
life. But she had a chance impossible to a modern 
woman. Army and hospital regulations in those 
days were not strict. Soldiers put on their regi- 
mentals and never removed them unless they were 
wounded. They ploughed through icy rivers, and 
their uniforms froze to their backs. They marched, 
slept, or fought endlessly, without change of ap- 
parel. 

In April, 1783, Deborah Sampson recalled, “Di- 
rectly after our return to headquarters (from a 
near-by engagement), I found myself appointed 
waiter, or aide-de-camp to the much-esteemed Gen- 
eral Patterson and taken into his family.” 

This was prior to the close of the war. At its 





close, there was no money to pay off the troops, 
a portion of whom mutinied. Deborah Sampson 
was sent with her regiment to quell this mutiny. 
While in Philadelphia, she was stricken with fever. 
Taken to the hospital, she was given up for dead. 
Dr. Binney, administering treatment, discovered 
her secret. 

He had her removed to the matron’s quarters. 
He told no one, not even Deborah, of his discovery. 
Finally, he took her home, as Robert Shurtlieff in 
the battered uniform, and she stayed for some 
time at his home. 

A romance developed while she stayed there. 
There had been light flirtations with housemaids 
before this, for Robert Shurtlieff was considered 
a handsome young soldier. An acquaintance of the 
doctor’s daughter fell in love with Robert. After 
being mustered out of service, Robert returned 
and tried to convince the girl, by every means but 
the truth, that a poor soldier would make a bad 
husband. But, finally, the lovesick miss had to be 
given the truth. 

Resuming feminine clothes Deborah Sampson 
made her way home, carrying an honorable dis- 
charge. On the 7th of April, 1784, she married 
Benjamin Gannett, a farmer living in Sharon, 
Massachusetts. Later, they moved to Dedham. Her 
son, Captain Earl B. Gannett, following his 
mother’s example, served in the Civil War. 

As Mrs. Gannett, the girl who had been a sol- 
dier, became the village schoolmistress. Years 
later she applied for a pension, and after her death, 
at sixty-eight, this was granted to her husband 
who was then aged and in great need. 





BOOKS IN THE HOME “MORGUE” 


By Cuarves A. Wricutr 


This is the third and final article on building a home file, by an 
Instructor in Journalism in Temple University. 


UST as the morgue of a newspaper 

contains shelves filled with Who’s 
Who’s, encyclopedias, and other volumes 
supplementing its collection of clippings, 
so will the free-lance writer’s home 
“morgue” be more valuable if a number of 
well-chosen, well-indexed books are in- 
cluded. 

No matter how extensive the writer’s 
library, there will probably be a dozen or 
more books which he will wish to keep close 
at hand at all times. Having certain types 
of information available in book form will 
make it unnecessary for the writer to col- 
lect clippings on these, except for supple- 


mentary use, and, of course, the writer will 
find much information in book form which 
is not available elsewhere. 

As I remember it, the first reference book 
in my collection was a copy of the World 
Almanac. One bit of information which I 
obtained from it was the basis for a feature 
article which I sold for twenty-five dollars. 
Indeed, there is not a reference book in my 
collection which has not paid for itself 
several times over. 

The World Almanac is the biggest fifty 
cents’ worth of information I have ever 
seen. In its almost one thousand pages of 
compact type, it contains much more help- 
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ful information than do a number of more 
expensive reference books, and it is un- 
usually accurate. 

If I were asked to suggest a skeleton 
reference library to cost complete not more 
than five dollars, I think I would name: the 
World Almanac, a desk dictionary, Dic- 
tionary of English Literature (Cousin), 
in the Everyman’s Library edition, Wells’ 
Outline of History, and a complete Shake- 
speare. 

I must confess, however, that I do not 
possess dollar editions of the dictionary, 
of Wells, or of Shakespeare. My least ex- 
pensive dictionary, presented by a pub- 
lisher with an eye to future business, would 
have cost me one dollar and seventy-five 
cents. I have a shelf of histories of one 
sort or another, mostly expensive, acquired 
while I was a college student; and my 
Shakespeare is represented in two com- 
plete sets in attractive bindings, given by 
two kind relatives who had the same idea 
at graduation time. But for mere refer- 
ence purposes, I believe the less expensive 
editions would suffice. 

One book accorded a place of honor on 
top of my desk, where I can reach it in- 
stantly, is March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 
It is hard to recall the many uses I have 
made of it. It has helped me on countless 
occasions when I couldn’t think of the 
right word to express an exact meaning. 
It has helped me find good names for pub- 
lications and for organizations. 

If you can afford, and have space for, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, by all means 
obtain it, but if not you may want one of 
the compact one-volume encyclopedias. 
The one I have, the Standard Dictionary 
of Facts, was purchased from an energetic 
book agent by a relative who presented it 
to me, and although I do not think I should 
have bought it myself, I have found it of 
considerable assistance. Often books like 
this and others mentioned here may be 
bought for half price or less in the second- 
hand bookstores. In fact, if you like to 
browse around, you may often pick up 
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on the twenty-five-cent counters reference 
volumes which will be worth much more 
tha. that to you as a writer. 

It is well to remember that your home 
reference library cannot contain every- 
thing, and that there is usually a public 
library convenient, where you may obtain 
detailed information on subjects which are 
covered skimpily in your home volumes. If 
you live in a large city, you should remem- 
ber, also, that the morgue of your daily 
newspaper will usually grant you access to 
any of the information in its files or 
volumes. 

In my opinion, the most valuable of the 
book collections offered for the home 
library is the Harvard Classics. In recent 
years, many of the individual titles in this 
collection have been made available at 
popular prices, but the splendid index, in- 
cluded in volume fifty, makes it advisable 
to own the set if possible. I am constantly 
being surprised by the variety of material 
in this collection, and the index is the key 
to it all. While at college I was able to 
make essays on almost every subject more 
scholarly by referring to the material in 
the Classics. Recently, I had to turn out 
overnight an article on the history of 
medicine, and the Classics enabled me to do 
the trick. Incidentally, don’t buy these 
books with the expectation that you’ll read 
“fifteen minutes every day.” You'll prob- 
ably want to read through some volumes 
as quickly as you can, whereas others you 
may never read—but you'll be glad to have 
them. 

For literary information, two inexpen- 
sive and compact volumes which you will 
find worth while are Cousin’s Dictionary 
of English Literature, mentioned above, 
which lists alphabetically almost all the 
English writers from the beginning up to 
today, with their biographies and bibliog- 
raphies ; and Gosse’s Modern English Lit- 
erature, a brief but scholarly discussion. 

If you like to brighten your work with 
an occasional appropriate quotation, you 
may want Forty Thousand Quotations— 
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Prose and Poetical, compiled by Charles 
N. Douglas. This is, of course, a large 
volume, and rather expensive, so if you 
need to economize you may prefer one of 
the smaller collections of quotations. 

In this connection, I find much help in 
my set of bound volumes of the first four 
years of the Golden Book, which I accumu- 
lated as they were issued. These books 
contain some of the best stories, articles, 
and poems of past years which have sur- 
vived the test of time. There are helpful 
collections under such titles as Love, Stars, 
Women, and Beauty, which include some 
of the sprightliest things said on these re- 
spective subjects by writers of the past and 
present. A cumulative index for the first 
five years has recently been announced. 

While on the subject of bound volumes, 
I think the only magazines which justify 
preservation intact are those which are so 
packed with good stuff that clipping out 
one article would endanger other articles 
equally as valuable. The only ones which 
justify the expense of binding are those 
which can be bound without including the 
advertising, which follow a regular num- 
bering system through the pages of a 
volume, and for which indexes may be ob- 
tained. The National Geographic Maga- 
zine is, perhaps, the outstanding example 
of such a magazine. Even though you do 
not have the volumes bound at once, you 
may obtain the indexes without cost from 
the publisher, thus facilitating your refer- 
ence to the magazine. 

If you are writing of public affairs, let 
me recommend Chilton R. Bush’s News- 
paper Reporting of Public Affairs, which 
indicates the sources of this type of 
material. 

If your specialty is short story writing, 
you may want Century Readings in the 
American Short Story, by Fred Lewis Pat- 
tee, supplemented by E. J. O’Brien’s an- 
nual collection of Best Short Stories and 
other similar anthologies. 
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For play writing, a good background 
volume is Representative American Plays, 
by that delightful teacher, Dr. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; it may be supplemented by Burns 
Mantle’s annual Best Plays. 

For poetry, Mark Van Doren’s Anthol- 
ogy of World Poetry is one of the finest 
compact collections. And, of course, there 
are numerous anthologies in other special 
phases of writing. 

Two works which you will not need to 
own, but which you should know about, in 
case you do not, are the Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature, and the United 
States List of books. Either may be re- 
ferred to at a good public library. The 
Reader’s Guide is published periodically, 
with cumulative volumes from time to time, 
thoroughly indexing all the articles found 
in the most representative magazines dur- 
ing the period. The United States List 
indexes, in much the same way, the books 
which have been published, and also has 
cumulative supplements. The United 
States List of Books in Print, 1925, is 
usually a good starting point. With the 
aid of these two works, you may quickly 
list the magazine articles and books on any 
subject on which you need information, 
and then if you can beg, borrow, or steal 
the magazines and books you are lucky. 

Neither books nor clippings will make 
a writer. There must be first of all a 
spark, call it inspiration or genius or what 
you will, which will make a man love writ- 
ing and make him willing to undergo what- 
ever training and discipline is necessary 
in his particular case in order to attain his 
goal. His library will include many books 
which are not utilitarian at all, but which 
he is glad to have because he loves them. 
But even the most inspired and best-trained 
writer may come to the time when what he 
needs is not inspiration but information. 
That is when the home “morgue,” with its 
clippings and library, may prove helpful. 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 














In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 


ideas on various pertinent subjects. Readers of Tue Writer are 
also invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) dis- 
cussing articles appearing in Tue Waiter or making helpful sug- 
gestions to writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Often, upon the death of a well-loved 
and valuable man, a note of quiet triumph 
is discernible in the comments of those who 
knew him. Pride that he lived and worked 
as he did, plotting a serene course through 
the vicissitudes that divert many from their 
goals, tempers the shock of bereavement. 
A little of his nobility is parceled out 
among the rest of humanity, and faith in 
life’s possibilities is renewed. 

This phenomenon was apparent in the 
response of the world to the news of the 
death of John Galsworthy. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s life was complete, and was more 
conclusive than is that of most writers. 
The questions and doubts that make writ- 
ing necessary or possible had in his case 
been answered, in so far as it was possible 
for him to answer them. His career was 
rounded. He had put his people on paper, 
he had discharged his wrath at the injus- 
tices that he hated, he had passed a golden 
Indian Summer. Rewarded by the world’s 
understanding and appreciation of his 
efforts, he came, gracefully, quietly, to the 
last Full Stop. 

It has been said that we in America have 
not learned to look upon a literary career 
as a consistent and progressive thing— 
that we regard each story, each novel, each 
play, as an isolated expression. No one 
can read even a part of the work of Gals- 
worthy without feeling himself in the pres- 
ence of beliefs and an enduring purpose. 
One closes a Galsworthy book with a know]- 
edge of the author’s sympathetic reactions 
to the major problems of life, and knows 


from a reader to be published each month. 
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that if the author should change any of 
his points of view, he would soon make that 
fact clear to his readers. We can think 
of no better exemplification of an author’s 
awareness of the responsibilities of his 
craft. 

Of Galsworthy’s major accomplishment, 
his interpretation of the upper-middle- 
class, well-to-do, educated Englishman 
through the medium of the Forsytes, much 
has been and will be written. More kindly 
an tolerant than our chief interpreter of 
Amevicans of similiar position, he found 
a great deal that was admirable in his men 
of property. Keenly conscious of their 
faults, he was never savage. We know that 
he was of the class and ancestry of his For- 
sytes. Kinship of personality may also be 
found in a biographical sketch once issued 
by his publishers: 

“From the first his salient characteris- 
tics were earnestness and tenacity. Not 
surprisingly brilliant, he was sure and 
steady; his understanding, not notably 
quick, was notably sound.” 


LIVE ABROAD? 


There has been a tendency among young 
American writers to believe that their 
genius will flower more fully on a foreign 
shore. Although this tendency has fur- 
nished good material for humorous stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, it is not 
quite fair, in view of the examples of many 
older writers, to scoff at the youngsters 
for so thinking. 

Ludwig Lewisohn, in the February 
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American Spectator, threshes the matter 
out once more. The impulse of a young 
writer to live abroad should be severely 
tested, he opines, for “what a young writer 
needs is the soil, the landscape, the human- 
ity in which lie the roots of his being and 
from which his work must flower.” 

As for the mature writer, his problem is 
different. Suppose him to be already satu- 
rated with native experience and impres- 
sions, and that the daily job has hitherto 
kept him from following what would seem 
to be his true line. To him, says Mr. Lew- 
isohn, residence abroad may offer great 
advantages for a considerable period. Iso- 
lated and withdrawn from the fray, he may 
find calm to work out the literary plans 
which he has long cherished. 

But let him remain too long in isolated 
concentration upon the productive self and 
its development, and he forgets that his 
books must sell. “He finally comes to be- 
lieve,” Mr. Lewisohn concludes ironically, 
*‘as in America he never dared to believe, 
that devotion to his modest talent is a 
proper and praiseworthy thing. He comes 
to listen only to the inner voice and is a 
better artist and a ruined man.” 

Perhaps the problem is best solved by 
writers who return yearly to New York, 
there to dodge a few taxicabs, take a sub- 
way ride or two, and reinoculate them- 
selves with the stimulating virus of sordid 
lucre. 


CATS—AND THE 
VALUE OF WRATH 


A recent news article in a metropolitan 
newspaper dealing with a wholesale abduc- 
tion of cats so stirred the readers that 
many of them took pen in hand. There was 
an epidemic of letters to the editor about 
cats, pro and con. Apparently people feel 


deeply about cats. There is no middle 
ground: you like them or you don’t. The 
striking thing about the letters 
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their compelling nature. There were rich, 
rounded paragraphs of magnificent vitu- 
peration, which suggests the thought that 
white-hot wrath may have an excellent 
effect upon the quality of prose. 

Musing in this vein, we picked up Mr. 
Lewis’s already famous new novel. We 
glanced over the passages about prisons, 
and considered his ironical discussions of 
certain uplift movements. We recalled 
Carol Kennicott, George F. Babbitt, and 
Elmer Gantry, and pondered upon the 
author’s red hair. And we thought of 
other men who write as well and better than 
Mr. Lewis, whose work is virtually un- 
known. There is no escaping the fact that 
without his tremendous capacity for burn- 
ing anger at injustices and imbecilities, 
Sinclair Lewis might today be a pulp-wood 
hack. 

There is Dreiser. His is not the blazing, 
devastating ire of Lewis. His is an anger 
of black clouds and rumbling thunder. He 
is sometimes slow and puzzled. Fist 
clenched, he glares, not always sure of his 
target. A groping, myopic Nemesis, he 
stumbles down the trail of the years, sus- 
tained and prodded by the inward compul- 
sion to smite and destroy the ogres of 
cruelty and smug stupidity. 

And here is a book. It passes as an odd- 
ity. It is called An Anthology of Invective 
and Abuse, Hugh Kingsmill, compiler. It 
is a book of savage attacks, not, as the 
bookman who sold it remarked, “attaxi- 
cabri-au-lait,” but attacks free from all 
milk of human kindness. Shakespeare, 
Cromwell, Samuel Butler; Swift, Samuel 
Johnson, Byron, Disraeli, Dickens, Swin- 
burne, Whistler, Mark Twain, and others 
“have at” their enemies. There are bolts of 
Jovian rage, subtle, galling jibes, bits of 
playfully poisonous innuendo. Worm- 
wood drips from the pages; its white 
vellum binding might be the skin of a critic. 
What a wonderful thing is the wrath of 
man! 
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“WRITING UP PARIS!” 


Editor, the Forum: 

All good Americans go to Paris when they die, 
but all ambitious authors go to Paris before they 
die. 

Seven weeks’ absorption of atmosphere and 
color in cabaret-infested and park-dotted Paris 
mothered five articles, several short stories, and 
many chapters for two novels. Paris is so large 
that it is best to move about, patronizing only 
French tourist hotels. I divided my time between 
the Latin Quarter and the Right Bank across the 
Seine where I witnessed the truer native life. The 
former stay resulted in the “Latin Quarter,” a 
description of student life gleaned through a 
knowledge of the district, its cafes and rendezvous. 

Shying at the commonplace article about Mu- 
seum wonders, of which there are many—both 
museums and wonders—I burlesqued a number of 
the more famous art works. The piece might have 
been a sword wound to art lovers, but it was a 
blessed escape from Baedeker. 

Following the humorous trend of some of our 
nationally known columnists, a morning was spent 
word-sketching types and jotting down sayings 
heard on the American Express corner opposite the 
Place de Opéra, which might be termed the For- 
eign Section because there one hears more English 
and German than French. 

Seeking information seldom brought to Ameri- 
cans’ attention, I prepared a piece on tombs. Paris 
is full of the burying places of many personages. 
The Hotel des Invalides contains Foch’s resting 
spot and the Tomb of Napoleon, while a search 


through the expansive Luxembourg Gardens re- 
vealed the corner in which occurred Marshal Ney’s 
supposed execution. Hiking out the Boulevard 
Haussman I located, amidst scurrying traffic, a 
patch of green and the amazing Chapelle Exoiatoire 
in which are the graves of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette; and « visit to the city of the dead, 
Pére Lachaise Cemetery, completed my quest. 

Under the term of “Aphorisms,” I worked many 
of the native habits, strange and humorous to us, 
into quips and jokes. But the trade field was 
wholly neglected; and one half of the world loves 
to know how the other half sells. The large de- 
partment stores and Brentano’s American book- 
shop would furnish excellent material for articles 
on how their staffs are trained to serve English, 
Italian, and German customers. The American Ex- 
press, a huge octopus stretching into many coun- 
tries, is an institution whose management should 
prove a revelation to American trade publication 
readers. 

Writers should not be so impressed by the Old 
World’s strangeness that their plot, style, and 
characters strangle in detail. I had to fight that 
in my fiction, although time is a splendid cure. 
Fiction written in Europe should be allowed to 
mellow and then be rewritten in America. 

Photographs are the spark of life for travel 
articles, so take a camera, as well as strong walk- 
ing shoes, and a nose for snooping out stories of 
every description. They are there! I bagged some 
and I'm going a-penning again. 

Detroit, Mich. Edwin Fisher Forbes. 


ANOTHER WRITER’S “MORGUE” 


Editor, the Forum: 

Any article dealing with the saving and the sort- 
ing of newspaper and magazine clippings is sure 
to catch my attention. It has been a habit of the 
past thirty years, growing from scattered clip- 
pings in a drawer, to envelopes and finally to the 
long-desired filing cabinet. It is natural that Dr. 
Charles A. Wright’s articles on the writer’s 
“morgue” will be of special interest to amateurs 
as well as to professional writers. 

For years I had saved clippings on various sub- 
jects, just for the pleasure of rereading them 
again at some later date. My work in late years 
has been as a minor official in a labor organization, 
and it has brought me into active touch with in- 
dustrial developments, as they affect the wage 
earner. 

About five years ago something prompted me to 
contribute an article to our labor journal. To 
my surprise it was accepted, and since then I have 
contributed monthly articles to several journals; 
just for the fun of it, never having received or 
expected a penny for payment. 

A few years ago I came across a copy of that 
excellent book, Chats on Feature Writing, by H. F. 
Harrington, Director of the School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University. It was then I 
learned that practically all the leading feature 


writers have clipping “morgues” of some sort. I 
also learned that most of them specialized within 
certain fields. This gave me my cue. My clipping 
“morgue” then started in earnest. 

Since a filing cabinet with sliding drawers was 
a luxury, I substituted wooden egg boxes. I stood 
them on end in a corner of the cellar. By nailing 
in extra boards, I made shelf partitions for va- 
rious subjects, stacked in folders. Later, it was 
my good fortune to save half a dozen filing cabi- 
nets, that an unappreciative janitor was about to 
consign to the furnace fire. Recently, an ill wind 
hit one of our local booksellers and blew good for- 
tune to me. He had several open-shelved book- 
cases for which he had no use. They are in my 
museum now. These bookcases, stacked along the 
cellar walls, are just right for the storing of maga- 
zines and newspapers until I find time for clip- 
ping and arranging them in files. 

With the aid of such clippings I am never at a 
loss for a subject suitable for my special field. A 
picture or a clipping from the daily papers or cur- 
rent magazines is frequently the cue for a timely 
article, for which material has long been in store. 

Mr. Wright’s reference to the stimulation that 
comes on “off days” in the sorting of clippings is 
an experience that is known to those who have con- 
sistently formed their own special “morgues.” They 
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also know the thrill of finding that germ of an 
idea for an article that may have been stored away 
for years. 

With the aid of my files I have supplied ma- 
terial to speakers who addressed colleges on the 
development of company unions and welfare plans. 
I have supplied speakers, who lacked time, with 
material to address mass meetings on the Tom 
Mooney case, and have been able to respond with 
material, for hurried calls, on the Boston Police- 
men Strike. Students in high schools and colleges 
have been gladdened with the saving of much time 
and labor in seeking material for an article on 
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conditions in the mills of the North and South. 

Lately, I have discovered a little device that is 
of great convenience in the cutting of clippings. 
It is a small device for the holding of used razor 
blades. It is nickel plated and fits easily into the 
vest pocket or bag and folds like a jackknife into 
compact form. With the use of the razor blade a 
keen edge is always at hand, and when the edge 
is dulled it can be easily shifted to another edge 
until all four points are used. This device has 
solved the problem for me on what to do with old 
razor blades. 


Malden, Mass. P. J. King. 


WHAT ABOUT “SAID”? 


Editor, the Forum: 

May a humble beginner in the writing business 
take her typewriter on her knee and dash off a 
sincere questionnaire on that threadbare subject 
of synonyms? 

How often do “styles” change in this word 
business ? 

Last year and the year before, which about 
covers the latter half of my serious study period 
in writing, I carefully noted in all my literary 
magazines and helps the pointed advice to vary 
my speaking verbs. “Refrain from the repeated 
use of the word ‘said, ” was emphasized ever and 
anon. I underscored it with my dutiful pencil. 
I got to making notes on the unusual speaking 
verbs I catae across in my reading. “That’s one 
sin,” said I to myself, “which I shall never perpe- 
trate.” 

I checked manuscripts painstakingly. I tracked 
down the much-maligned “saids,” and weeded 
them out as religiously as does the honest gar- 
dener hoe the mustard from his rows of early 
vitamins. 

Within the last eighteen months editors of writ- 
ers’ magazines have generously given us special 
articles warning the novice against “saiding” his 
material. They offered amazingly long lists of 
splendid synonyms for that little “said.” 

And now, breaking into the well-taught lesson 
of this anxious student, comes confusing realization 
that the successful writers are using “said” over 
and over again—and getting away with it. 

Our question is: What are we going to do with 


all those splendid words we studied and memo- 
rized? Not a letter in the alphabet did we scorn. 
Nor did we need to. For there were dazzling 
examples given us, such as: “He averred,” “She 
bridled,” “He cajoled,” through to “Pa wavered,” 
and “Grandma yearned.” 

Let me be explicit. In one rf my favorite na- 
tionals—the Woman’s Home Companion—there 
have been featured and are running a series of 
clever crook stories by Richard A. Martinsen about 
a Mr. Fox. In the December number, which I 
have just finished, Mr. Martinsen’s “saids” became 
so frequent in the story that I could scarcely 
keep my attention on the thread of the well-written 
tale. A check-up (and doubtless I missed a few) 
showed eighty-nine “saids” in eight slender columns 
of an average length of ten and a half inches! 

At first, I decided Mr. Martinsen had made a 
wager with a friend—perhaps was paying an elec- 
tion bet—and wasn’t going to use another speak- 
ing verb. But I was wrong the first time. His 
characters “ask,” “growl,” “grunt,” “exclaim,” and 
all the other usual forms of expression favored by 
successful writers. But a frequent mode is “Mr. 
Fox said,” “Miss B. said,” line after line. 

I’m perplexed; puzzled. I’m trying to take my 
writing seriously—I enjoy it. But will some wise 
one set me straight. Have the arbiters of writing 
fashions again “brought in” the simple, well-known 
little verb? I want to know about it. What is 
the rule? Please tell me. 

Mabel Worth. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Editor’s Note: We cannot guarantee to print all letters received. No letters 
will be returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, return 


envelope. 


Letters exceeding four hundred words cannot be published. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 


be addressed. 


Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 


to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue American Scuotar—l1j5 W. 55th 
St., New York City, is in the market for 
scholarly, non-technical articles and essays 
from the fields of science, politics, eco- 
nomics, the humanities, international rela- 
tions, education, and sociology. The editor 
writes, “We want literary, but vigorous 
non-academic style. Our greatest interest 
is in succinctness and in content rather 
than in a definite word limit. Article must 
be of liberal rather than specialized inter- 
est.” It also publishes “long” poems. Pay- 
ment is from $5 to $45, depending upon 
the character of the article, after publi- 
cation. William Allison Shimer, editor. 


Eprror aNd PusiisHer—1700 Times 
Bldg., New York City, publishes articles 
and ideas for the newspaper profession. 
Pays on the first of the month following 
publication. Marlen E. Pew, editor. 


Hoory—Popular Magazines, Inc., Sexton 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., pays good rates 
for cartoon gag ideas and humorous single 
or double-page features. Does not use 
parody advertisements. Jack Smalley, 
editor. 


InLtustRaATED Mecuanics—1411 Wyan- 
dotte St., Kansas City, Mo., uses startling 
illustrated feature articles on science, con- 
struction, homecraft, and electrical shop 
or home appliances that are novel and 


new. Length limit, 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
Pays one cent a word, on acceptance. Pay- 
ment for photographs, $1.50 to $3.00. 
E. A. Weishaar, editor. 


Nick Carter Macazine—Street and 
Smith Publications, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, is a new detective monthly. It 
features a book-length novel of the “ex- 
ploits of this famous detective against 
modern crooks,” and half a dozen short 
stories. Its particular need is for short 
stories of the detective action type, with 
police or private detectives as heroes. If 
the story is good, however, any police of- 
ficer or amateur detective is equally ac- 
ceptable. Pays one cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. John L. Nanovic, editor. 


Reat America—1050 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill., is a new magazine, charac- 
terized by the subtitle, “The Outspoken 
Magazine.” The editor states that he is 
in the market for material in harmony 
with this suggestive subtitle and that he is 
eager to see the work of new writers. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. Additional 


payment will be made for photographs. 
Edwin Baird, editor. 


SiLHovettEs—303 Rosewood Court, On- 
tario, Calif., is a quarterly magazine of 
poetry. The editor writes that he is look- 
ing for the “cream of poetry, symbolic and 
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vital.” Concentration is placed on the 
quality of the verse, and “subscriptions do 
not guarantee publication.” Contributors 
should send ten to fifteen poems at a time. 
Length limit, forty lines. No payment is 
made for the poems published, but the 
editors have established an honor roll sys- 
tem by which the public may vote for the 
popular choice each issue, and the winner 
of the year will always be carried on this 
honor roll. The editor also calls attention 
to the fact that he edits a monthly news- 
paper page of contemporary poetry, 
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called “Warp and Woof,” in the Ontario 
Herald. This, he says, is “possibly the 
only complete page of poetry in a news- 
paper. The same high standard and policy 
holds for this page also.” No payment is 
made for contributions. James Neill 
Northe, editor. 


The following magazines report that 
they are “out of the market” for the pres- 
ent: THe Farm Jovurnat, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Tor-Notcx 
MacazinzE, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 





THE WRITER’S LIST OF MARKETS FOR 
NOVELETTES AND SERIALS 


The following list contains markets for novelettes and serials in a great variety of fields, including 
action and adventure, air-war, animals, children, confession, detective, exotic foreign, familiar Ameri- 
can, human-interest, humorous, masculine-interest, mystery, Northern, romantic, scientific, small-town 
interest, sophisticated, sport, supernatural, women-interest, Western, and many others. 

An asterisk preceding the name of a magazine indicates that the information has had the editor’s 
O.K. Items not so marked indicate that the editor, when queried, made no changes from his previous 


report in THe Writer. 


In order to save space the following abbreviations are used: N.—novelettes; S.—serials; ace.— 
acceptance; pub.—publication; lc—rate per word; wds.—words. 


*Ace-High, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. (2-M) Edi- 
tor, John DuBarry. N. 10,000 wds.; S. by ar- 
rangement. Western, North and Northwest, 
sports, and general action themes. Strong, logi- 
cal plots. Taboos Indians, women and love in- 
terest. Variable rates. Acc. 

*Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (2-M) Edi- 
tor, A. A. Proctor. N. 20,000 to 40,000 wds; 
S. 50,000 to 100,000 wds. Stories with strong, sus- 
penseful action, but not “blood and thunder” va- 
riety, exotic backgrounds or outdoors scenes. 
Taboos sports, supernatural, high society, and 
sex. Good rates. Acc. (At present, buying only 
short stories, 5,000 to 7,000 wds.) 

*All Detective Magazine, 100 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, C. W. Mowre. N. 15,000 
wds. Fiction with unusual crime methods, glam- 
or, suspense, startling development, well-char- 
actcrized hero, and logical solution of mystery. 
Does not use purely deductive story or gang 
drama. Good rates. Acc. 

*All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(2-M) Editor, Amita Fairgrieve. N. 10,000 
wds.; S. up to 30,000 wds. Love stories of the 
emotional type, heroine’s point of view. (At pres- 
ent, buying only shorts.) lc up. Acc. 

*All Western Magazine, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, C. W. Mowre. N. 10,000 wads. 
Plotted, fast-moving dramatic yarns with a 


horsey flavor of the old West. Should contain a 
living, breathing hero. Good rates. Acc. 

*Amazing Stories, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 
(Monthly and quarterly magazines.) Editor, T. 
O’Conor Sloane. N. 20,000 to 35,000 wds. Ro- 
mances of the future, interplanetary travel, oc- 
casionally prehistoric times. Must be based on 
present-day scientific knowledge. ‘ec. Pub. 
(Overstocked at present.) 

*American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 71 W. 
47th St.. N. Y. C. (W) Managing Editor, Louis 
Rittenberg, Brief N. Dramatic and humor- 
ous. Jewish life and character in American en- 
vironment. 2c up. 15th of month following pub. 

*American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Sumner N. Blossom. S. 45,000 to 
60,000 wds. Real fiction, not incidents or char- 
acter studies; must be clean in subject matter 
and treatment, and have a universal appeal. Pre- 
fers American characters against an American 
background. According to value of material. Acc. 

*Argosy, 280 Broadway, N. Y.C. (W) Managing 
Editor, Don Moore. N. 10,000 to 20,000 wds.; S. 
up to 60,000 wds. All types first-class fiction: 
adventure, crime, mystery; any locality; must 
have strong plot and masculine appeal. Good 
rates. Acc. 

*Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madi- 
son Ave. N. Y. C. Executive Editor, Wilson 
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Hicks. S. 37 to 49 chapters in length: Ist chapter, 
2,000 wds.; next 5 or 6 chapters, 1,200 wds. each; 
one-third of remainder, 1,200 wds. each; balance, 
1,800 wds. each. Romance and adventure with 
familiar American backgrounds and clean, fast- 
moving action. According to merit. Acc. 

*Battle Birds, 205 E. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Harry Steeger. N. 15,000 wds. Western 
front, flying stories. lc up. After acc. 

*Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Joseph T. Shaw. N. 12,000 to 15,000 wds. 
Well-written stories having swift movement, 
clean virile action, strong characters, appealing 
well-defined plots, in detective, Western, and 
border fields. Good rates. Acc. 

Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Donald Kennicott. N. and S. all 
lengths. Western, mystery, and adventure themes. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. N. 10,000 to 15,000 wds. 
Sex fiction only. le. Acc. 

Canadian Home Journal, 71 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. (M) Editor, W. Dawson. S. 
in four to six parts. Should have interest for 
Canadian women. Good rates. Acc. 

Chatelaine, 148 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M) Editor, Byrne Hope Sanders. S. in two to 
four parts. Particularly interested in Canadian 
fiction. Does not turn down well-written inter- 
esting fiction on that account. 1 to 1¥c. Acc. 

*Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. (M) Editor, Carlton M. Sher- 


wood. S. in 6 to 10 chapters of 2,500 wds. each. 
Wholesome mystery, adventure, or romance, to 
appeal to young people and adults. Not neces- 
sarily religious, but should have some worth- 
while point. Yee. Acc. 

*Clues, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 


T. R. Hecker. N. 10,000 to 12,000 wds. Fast- 
moving action yarns with good characters. Ic 
up. Pub. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, N. L. Pines. Brief N. Swift-moving 
stories of young love with strong dramatic situ- 
ations. Sex interest. lM4c. Acc. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., N. ¥.C. (W) S. 60,000 
to 100,000 wds., divisible into 6,000-word install- 
ments. Prefers gay stories of young love against 
a smart background. Nothing gruesome or sar- 
donic. High rates. Acc. 


Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 222 W. 
39th St.. N. Y. C. (M) N. 40,000 to 65,000 wds. 
Detective and crime plots. Ic. Acc. 

Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
(2-M) Editor, Edmund C. Richards. N. 12,000 
to 15,000 wds.; novels, up to 40,000 wds. Adven- 
ture themes with a strong masculine appeal. 
Good rates. Acc. 

*Cosmopolitan, 57th St. at 8th Ave. N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Harry P. Burton. N. 20,000 wds.; 
S. all lengths. All themes: mystery, adventure, 
light-hearted fiction about young people. Should 
have strong, modern appeal. Best rates. Acc. 

*Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) Editor, Philip S. Rose. S. 


Thier 





60,000 to 75,000 wds. Optimistic fiction dealing 
with normal people. Liberal rates. Acc. 

Crime Mysteries, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (M) Editor, Samuel Bierman. N. 8,000 to 
12,000 wds. Detective and crime stories. 1c. Pub. 

*Dare-Devil Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Harry Steeger. N. 15,000 wds. Western 
front, flying stories. le up. After acc. 

Delineator, 161 Sixth Ave., N. Y.C. (M) Editor, 
Oscar Graeve. Uses S., but no N. All types of 
good stories; prefers love and human-interest 
themes. Good rates. Acc. 

Detective Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y.C. (M) 
Editor, A. A. Wyn. N. up to 15,000 wds. Modern 
detective adventures with woman interest and 
sinister note. 2c. Pub. 

*Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (W) Editor, Howard V. Bloomfield. 
N. 12,000 to 20,000 wds.; S. 40,000 to 65,000 wds. 
All types with crime motives. Gangster and 
dope plots avoided. 142c up. Acc. 

*Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
N. Y. C. (2-M) Associate Editor, Dorothy C. 
Hubbard. Specially in need of N. 10,000 to 15,000 
wds. Swift-moving, action detectives. Detective 
must play leading réle, and mst be successful in 
arresting criminals. Require satisfactory endings. 
Good rates. Acc, 

*Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Harry Steeger. N. 10,000 
to 15,000 wds. Mystery-horror stories, with suffi- 
cient action to carry reader-interest. Ic up. After 
acc. 

*Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Rogers Terrill. Novels, 
55,000 to 60,000 wds. Dramatic punch, convincing 
mysteries, with an occasional flavor of horror or 
terror. Must be told from layman’s point of 
view. Cannot use straight detecting of deduc- 
tive type. le up. After acc. 

*Dime Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Rogers Terrill. N. 10,000 
to 12,000 wds.; occasionally up to 20,000 wds. 
Strongly plotted, colorfully told Westerns. Good, 
meaty plot and convincing characterizations. Ic 
up. After acc. 


Dream World, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Helen J. Day. S. 25,000 to 30,000 wds., 
in five installments. First-person stories of love 
and romance. 2c. Acc. 


Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Joseph T. Fanning. S. up to 50,000 wds. 
Adventure and humor, should appeal to a mascu- 
line audience. No regular rate. Satisfactory 
price reached through negotiation with con- 
tributor. Acc. 

*Five Novels Monthly, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, John Burr. N. 20,000 wds. Ad- 
venture, mystery, romance, sport, and Western 
themes. Must have strong love interest. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Flying Aces, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, 
A. A. Wyn. N. 10,000 to 20,000 wds. Air and air- 
war stories. 1 to 2c. Pub. 

The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Henry Goddard Leach. Occasional S. 
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Fiction with strong characterization and well- 
developed plots. Good rates. Acc. 

*Gay Book Magazine, 201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (M) President, Wm. H. Kofoed. 
N. 10,000 to 15,000 wds. Smart, sophisticated, 
swiftly-moving romances told in a blasé manner. 
Colorful backgrounds and lifelike characters. 
Fair rates. Acc. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Wm. F. Bigelow. N. up to 30,000 
wds.; S. up to 80,000 wds. Wide range of themes; 
must have special interest for women. Good 
rates. Acc. 

Greater Show World, 1585 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(2-M) Editor, Johnny J. Kline. N. about show 
people and theatrical business. Yec. Pub. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y.C. (M) 
Editor, Lee F. Hartman. Occasional S. or N. 
Must possess real literary merit. No set rate. 
Ace. 

Holland’s, Magazine of the South, Dallas, Tex. 
(M) Managing Editor, F. P. Holland, Jr. S. 
15,000 to 50,000 wds. Taboos sex and ultra- 
sophistication. 142c up. Acc. 

*Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. (M) 
S. 30,000 to 40,000 wds. Young love, domestic 

Good rates. 


life, children, and animal stories. 
Ace. 

*Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Sts., To- 
peka, Kans. Editor, Nelson A. Crawford. (M) 
S. up to 50,000 wds. Fiction to interest women in 
small towns. Themes: romance, domestic life, and 
adventure (if coupled with romance). 


2c up. 
Ace. (Limited market.) 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Kenneth W. Hutchinson. 
N. up to 12,000 wds.; S. up to 35,000 wds. Detec- 
tive and crime themes. 3c. Acc. 

*Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Elsie X. Frank. N. 10,000 
wds.; S. 25,000 to 30,000 wds. Exciting, dramatic 
stories, with good plot and strong love interest. 
2c up. Ace. 

*Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Loring A. Schuler. High- 
om S. Woman-interest themes. Good rates. 

ce. 

“Liberty, Lincoln Sq., N. Y.C. (W) Fiction Edi- 
tor, Elliot Balestier. S. all lengths. All types 
modern fiction: romantic, adventure, or humor. 

_ First-class rates. Acc. 

“The Lookout, 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
(W) Editor, Guy P. Leavitt. S. 10 to 12 chapters 
of 1,800 to 2,000 wds. each. “Good, clean fiction 
with a punch, or carefully written stories with a 
Biblical or a missionary background,” written for 
older young people and adults. Taboos the usual 
goody-goody “Sunday School” type of material. 
he, Ace. 

“Love Classic, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. Editor, 
F. Orlin Tremaine. Two-part N. 8,500 to 10,000 
wds. Realistic, first-person (not confessional) 
love stories. 2c. Acc. 

“Love Mirror, 8 W. 40th St., N. ¥.C. (M) Edi- 
tor, Hope Hale. N. 12,000 to 15,000 wds. Sharply 
emotional type, based on heroine’s problem situ- 
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ation in which she works out her own salvation 
and finds believable happiness. Not interested in 
artificial surprise endings. le up. Acc. 

*Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
(W) Editor, Daisy S. Bacon. N. 7,000 wds.; S. 
40,000 to 50,000 wds. All types romantic fiction 
in modern settings, with up-to-date characters. 
le up. Ace. 

*MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (2-M) Editor, H. Napier 
Moore. S. 30,000 to 65,000 wds. Theme, setting, 
and characterization must not be obviously 
American. Canadian stories by Canadian authors 
preferred. Acc. 

*McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Otis L. Wiese. S. 55,000 wds. Alert, 
wholesome fiction with particular appeal to men 
and women. Current rates. Acc. 

*Magic Carpet Magazine, 840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, [ll. (Q) Editor, Farnsworth Wright. 
N. 16,000 wds. Romance, mystery, and adventure. 
“Glamorous stories of far places.” Humdrum 
plots not considered. 1c. Pub. 

The Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
(M) §&. Fiction with Catholic interest. Acc. 

*The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, John Shuttleworth. S. 20,000 to 
40,000 wds. Fact stories of crime cases, prefer- 
ably under the by-line of police officials or de- 
tectives who handled the cases, illustrated by 
actual photos. 1c up. Extra for photos. Acc. 

*Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Lyon Mearson. N. and S. Confession- 
type true stories. Should be strongly emotional, 
authentic and sincere. 2c up. Acc. (At present, 
very limited market.) 

*Mystery Novels Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. 
(Q) Detective and mystery novels. Usually by 
arrangement. 

*Pep Stories, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Merle W. Hersey. S. up to 10,000 wds. 
Synopsis must be given between each installment 
of S. “Peppy, humorous, and lively fiction, with- 
out going into too great detail along forbidden 
lines.” Yc. Pub. 

*Pictorial Review, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, T. Von Ziekursch. S. 30,000 to 80,000 
wds. High-class fiction of interest to women. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

*Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
Managing Editor, Freeman H. Hubbard. N. up 
to 14,000 wds. Well-plotted, fast-action adven- 
ture fiction, based on any form of railroading, in 
any locality. Color must be authentic. American 
or Canadian hero preferred. Good rates. Acc. 

*Ranch Romances, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
(Bi-W) Editor, Fanny Ellsworth. N. up to 
35,000 wds.; S. up to 70,000 wds. Western ro- 
mances. Good rates. Acc. 

*Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 155 E. 44th 
St., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Fanny Ellsworth. N. 
10,000 to 12,000 wds.; S. 35,000 to 40,000 wds. 
Romantic Westerns. Good rates. Acc. 

*Real Detective Magazine, 1300 Paramount 
Bldg., N. Y. C. (M) Editor, West F. Peterson. 
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N. 10,000 wds. Crime and detective mysteries. 
Thrilling plots. No taboos. Good rates. Acc. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Edwin Balmer. S. of all types. Prefers 
stories by well-known authors. Good rates. Acc. 

*Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, George Horace Lori- 
mer. S. all lengths, up to 80,000 wds. Great va- 
riety of stories. Prefers American subjects and 
people of today, dialogue, and action. Best rates. 
One week after acc. 

*Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Managing Editor, Alfred Dashiell. N. 15,- 
000 to 30,000 wds.; occasional S. No taboos, but 
is not likely to use “Westerns,” in the usual sense 
of the word, romantic or juvenile stories. 3c up. 
Acc. 

*Short Stories, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. (2-M) Managing Editor, Doro- 
thy MclIlwraith. N. 15,000 to 40,000 wds.; S. up 
to 100,000 wds. Adventure, sport, or Western 
themes. Background may be some out-of-the-way 
part of the world. No interest in sex, psychology, 
love stories as such; and crime must not triumph. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Sky Fighters, 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Wm. L. Mayer. N. up to 10,000 wds. 


War-air themes. Ic up. Acc. 

*Snappy Magazine, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Merle W. Hersey. Three-part S. 
7,500 to 9,000 wds. Flippant, spicy, witty fiction. 
Zc. Pub. 

*Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


(2-M) Editor, Ronald Oliphant. N. up to 12,000 
wds. Most popular sport themes in season, full 
of competition and the game. Stories should be 
submitted three months ahead of calendar season 
for the sport. Good rates. Acc. (Very limited 
market.) 

*Star Novels Magazine, Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. (Q) Managing Editor, 
Dorothy MclIlwraith. Mystery novels, with ad- 
venture angle, mostly books already printed, but 
not previously serialized. Three book-length 
stories in each issue. 

*Startling Detective Adventures, 520 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Editor, Douglas Lur- 
ton. Occasional N. True, thrilling mysteries 
with strong woman interest. True crime stories 
with photos. 1¥%c up. Acc. 

*Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Lyon Mearson. N. 10,000 wds.; S. 
15,000 wds. Sentimental love stories. Good rates. 
Acc. (At present, buying very little.) 

*Three Love Novels Magazine, Garden City, 
N. Y. (Q) Love novels. Usually by arrange- 
ment. 

*True Confessions, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M) Managing Editor, Jack Smalley. S. 
in three parts of 5,000 wds. each. First-person 
love stories. 14%2c up. Acc. 

*True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, John Shuttleworth. S. 
20,000 to 40,000 wds. Fact stories of crime cases, 
preferably under the by-line of police officials or 
detectives who handled the cases, illustrated by 





actual photos. 142c up. Extra for photos. Acc. 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
S. 25,000 to 50,000 wds. First-person love and 
romantic stories. Good rates. Acc. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) 
N. up to 8,000 wds.; S. 30,000 to 60,000 wds. 
First-person confession type fiction, based on 
truth. Good rates. Acc. 

True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, L. M. Hainer. S. 25,000 to 50,000 
wds. First-person fiction based on incidents in 
life which can be substantiated by the writer. 
2c. Acc. 

*War Birds, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. (M) Editor, 
C. W. Mowre. N. up to 15,000 wds. Character- 
action stories with the air as background. Fast 
development and breath-taking turns of intrigue 
and adventure essential. Strongly characterized 
heroes. Good rates. Acc. 

*Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(M) Editor, Farnsworth Wright. N. and S. up 
to 80,000 wds. Weird, scientific, mystic, super- 
natural fiction. May use other planets for back- 
ground. Taboos sex, detectives, gruesomeness, 
and crime. Ic. Acc. 

*West, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. (M) Associate Editor, Edmund Collier. 
N. 10,000 to 25,000 wds. Vigorous, dramatic, 
Northern, border, and romantic themes. Good 
rates. Acc. 

*Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave. 
N. Y. C. (W) Associate Editor, Dorothy C. 
Hubbard. N. 40,000 or 50,000 wds.; S. 36,000 to 
80,000 wds. Stories laid in the West, Southwest 
and Alaska. Good rates. Acc. 

*Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, A. A. Wyn. N. 10,000 to 20,000 wds. 
Western action stories with woman interest and 
a mystery slant. 1 to 2c. Pub. 


*Wild West Stories and Complete Novel 
Magazine, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M) N. 
and S. 40,000 to 75,000 wds. Western action 
fiction. le. Acc. 


*Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
(W) Editor, Ronald Oliphant. N. 12,000 to 15,- 
000 wds. Wild West themes with youthful ap- 
peal. Good rates. Acc. (Very limited market.) 

*Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. (M) Editor, Gertrude B. Lane. S. in 
three, four, and six parts. Human-interest, love, 
and humorous fiction. Good rates. Acc. 

*Woman’s World, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. (M) 
Manuscript Editor, Ruth Egdorf. S. 40,000 to 
50,000 wds. Adapted to the interests of women 
living in small towns. Good rates. Acc. 

*Wonder Stories, 98 Park Place, N. Y. C. (M) 
Editor, Hugo Gernsback. N. up to 10,000 wds. 
Science fiction, must be reasonable and logical, 
based upon known scientific principles. Looks 
for originality of plot, drama of conflict, and 
character portrayal. Yec up. Pub. 

*Young’s Magazine, 1071 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
(M) Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. N. 12,000 to 15,- 
000 wds. Sex fiction. le. Acc. 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


Tue American Historicat Association 
—j40 B St., Washington, D. C., offers 
annually the George Louis Beer Prize of 
$250 for the best work upon “any phase 
of European International History since 
1895.” The competition is limited to citi- 
zens of the United States. The work, either 
in manuscript or in print, must be sub- 
mitted by June 1 of each year. The com- 
mittee will judge the research, accuracy, 
originality, clearness of expression, logical 
arrangement, and general excellence of 
style. The Jusserand Medal is awarded, as 
occasion may arise, for a published work 
of distinction on any phase involving the 
history of the intellectual relations be- 
tween the United States and any foreign 
country. Any one in the world is eligible. 
The John H. Dunning Prize of $200 is 
awarded bienuially (in odd years) for a 
monograph written by a member of the 
Association on any subject relating to 
American history. Essays must be sub- 
mitted before June 1 of the given year. 
Announcement of all prize winners is made 
during the last week in December. 


Berrer VerseE—2169 Selby Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn., awards prizes of $10 and $5 
for the best poems appearing in each issue. 
A different group of judges is chosen for 
each number, and the prize-winning poems 
are selected from a copy of the magazine 
from which the names of the contributors 
have been deleted. 


Tue Inrernationat Mark Twain So- 
crery—Webster Groves, Mo., has an- 
nounced its Sixth Annual Contest. A prize 
of $25 will be awarded the best letter of 
approximately 500 words on the subject, 
“Who I Consider the Best Living Novel- 
ist of My State, and Why.” If a state has 
no living novelist, the contributor may 
choose one from a neighboring state. This 
subject is designed to encourage an inter- 
est in local literature. The contest closes 


September 1, 1933. Margaet Paige 
Hazen, Boston, Massachusetts, won the 
Fifth Annual Contest with her letter on 
My Antonia by Willa Cather. The judges 
were Temple Bailey, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
and Hamlin Garland. 


The manager of the KOIL Narionat 
Rapio Pray Contest announces that the 
closing date has been changed to May 15. 


Tue Orecontan—Portland, Ore,, offers 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for the best true 
stories of wild life accepted for the Sun- 
day Wild Life page. Stories must not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words, and the shorter the 
better. 


Portry—232 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced a prize of $100 for a poem 
appropriate to the “Century of Progress 
Exposition” which is to celebrate, in Chi- 
cago, “the achievements of a century which 
has changed the whole aspect of human 
life more than any other hundred years in 
the history of the world.” The poems 
must be typed and unsigned, the name and 
address of the sender enclosed with the 
manuscript in a separate small sealed en- 
velope. Length limit is 200 lines, but the 
contestant is advised to remember that 
Emerson’s “Concord Hymn” was only six- 
teen lines in length. No contest poems will 
be returned, and no answers of any kind 
sent to contestants. April 20 is the closing 
date; the winning poem will be published 
in the June number of the magazine. 


Puurrzer Prizes—Columbia University, 
New York City. Annual prizes in letters, 
and in journalism, and several traveling 
fellowships are awarded each year under 
the direction of Columbia University. The 
prizes in letters consist of one $2,000 prize 
for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the United States, and four of 
$1,000, each, for: the best novel published 
during the year by an American author; 
the original American play, performed in 
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New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage; 
the best American biography teaching pa- 
triotic and unselfish services to the people ; 
and the best volume of verse published 
during the year by an American author. 
Prizes in journalism consist of a gold 
medal for the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper during the year; 
three prizes of $500, each, for: the best 
example of correspondence, the best edi- 
torial article, and the best cartoon; and 
one prize of $1,000 for the best example of 
a reporter’s work during the year. Five 
traveling fellowships of $1,800, each, are 
awarded annually: three to graduates of 
the School of Journalism, one to the most 
talented and deserving student of music, 
and one to the most promising and deserv- 
ing art student. Competition for all these 
prizes is limited to work done during the 
calendar year ending December 31—ex- 
cept in the case of the drama award, the 
time runs over to April 1. Nominations of 
candidates for any one of these prizes must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 
of each year, and addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Columbia University, New York 
City, on forms obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the University. 
PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN A—1280 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
A prize of $1,000 for the best satiric contribution, 
literary or artistic, submitted by an undergraduate of 
an American University. Contest closes March 10, 
1933. See December, 1932, Writer. 

AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—1764 N. 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa, Wis. Official organ of the American 
Literary Association. One prize of $100 and two prizes 
of pictures for poems by members of the Association, 
which have been accepted for publication. Contest 
closes June 10, 1933. 


AVERY HOPWOOD AND JULE HOPWOOD 
PRIZES—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Awards of $2,500 each, given in the fields of dramatic 
writing, the essay, fiction, and poetry. Only properly 
ualified senior and graduate students are ‘™% 7 


ontest closes April 20, 1933. See September, 1932, 
WRITER. 


THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and several of $2 for 
original short stories by women. Length limit, 1,000 
words. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, 
Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 for research 
or creative work abroad. Applications must be made 
by Nov. 1 of each year, on blanks secured from the 
secretary. See February 1933, WRITER. 
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THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Yearly 
prizes: $100 for the best lyric published during the 


year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 for the best free 
verse. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in January, 
1934, for the best short-short stories of 1,000 words or 
less, published during the year. Poems for the third 
book contest must not exceed 1,000 typewritten lines. 
Entries must be made during August, 1933. See 
January, 1933, WRITER. 


KOIL RADIO STATION—John Crippen, National 
Radio Play. Contest, Norwood Park Station, Chicago, 
lll. Four courtesy awards to be given to short radio 
plays, and other available manuscripts to be syndi- 
cated. Contest closes May 15, 1933. See December, 
1932, WRITER. 


LATHAM FOUNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF HUMANE EDUCATION—Oakland, Calif. An- 
nual award of $1,000 for best newspaper editorial, 
story, or cartoon opposing the practice of vivisection 
in the United States. Prize will be awarded during 
the Be Kind to Animals Anniversary week in April. See 
November, 1932, WRITER. 


LIBERTY—Lincoln Square, New York City. $100 to 
$500 for short-short stories which may be printed on a 
single page of the magazine. Length limit, 2,000 
words. Prizes totalling $10,000 for serials from 20,- 
000 to 100,000 words in length. Open to any one who 
has never published a book of fiction or sold a serial 
of 20,000 or more words. Offer expires March 39, 
1933. See December, 1932, WRITER. 


LIFE—60 E. 42nd St., New York City. $20 in prizes 
each month for the best questions received for the 
Queerespondence Department. 


LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and five secon’ 
prizes of $100 each, for monographs on “Negotiable 
Instruments in Their International Relations,” written 
by a member of the bar, or a faculty of law, or a 
student in a recognized law school, or a patent agent 


in any country. Closes December 1, 1933. See October, 
1932, WRITER. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U.—1730 Chicago Ave., Evans 
ton, Ill. Ada Mohn Landis Prize Story Contest for 
selections suitable for declamation. Prizes of $50. 
$35, two of $25, and $20. Contest closes April 1, 1933 
See February, 1933, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for best 
idea for motorists. 


THIS QUARTER—tThe Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 frances to ablest young American 
poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. Must 
have contributed to at least one issue of the magazine 
during previous year. Offered annually for three years. 


THE STEP-LADDER—1223 E. 53rd St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sperling Sonnet Contest for a true sonnet, con- 
forming to classical rules. Open to members of Book- 
fellows’ organization. Contest closes March 31, 1933. 
Contributions should be sent to Mrs. Sperling, 531 S. 
Gunderson Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
—Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 


or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Uni 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest open to 
American poets under thirty who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. Manuscripts of 48 to 64 
pages are acceptable. Competition closes May Ist of 
each year; manuscripts should not be submitted before 
April Ist. See November, 1932, Writer. 
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NEWS FROM THE LITERARY FRONT 


We read with interest of the New York lawsuit 
in which a policeman sued an author for a share 
of the profits from his book. 'The policeman stated 
that he financed the author while he collected ma- 
terial and put the book together. We knew that 
policemen were often obliging, but no one had told 
us that they will finance an author. Must speak 
to the corner cop. Back in five minutes... . 


Here’s a footnote for those who read Mr. Gal- 
lishaw’s article last month about agents and so on. 
They are saying that Vicki Baum, whose gross 
royalties from the play, book, and film rights to 
Grand Hotel must have totaled somewhere between 
a quarter and a half of a million, netted only 
$25,000. Middlemen got the rest of it... . 


The Viking Press reports that a reader who 
takes his technocracy literally offered to swap 
home-made ink for a copy of Harold Loeb’s Life 
in a Technocracy. The exchange worked out to 
three and a half quarts for one book, and Mr. 
Loeb’s royalty on the sale was one pint of ink... . 


The Strachey name lives on in English letters. 
Julia Strachey, niece of the biographer, has made 
her début with a short novel, Cheerful Weather 
for the Wedding. Critic Edward Garnett says he 
likes it. John Strachey, cousin of Lytton, started 
to write for the Spectator when he finished at Ox- 
ford a few years ago. He went to Parliament on 
the Labor side in 1924. His new book, The Com- 
ing Struggle for Power, is a history of the rise 
of world capitalism. .. . 


More news of the shudder-and-thrill people: 
Clifton Robbins got interested in the activities of 
the international narcotic peddlers when he was 
working at the League of Nations headquarters at 
Geneva. Now he has used the material as back- 
ground for a book, The Mystery of Mr. Cross. 
Christopher Morley speaks for many fans who are 
beginning to like Philo Vance a little better. In 
the new S. S. Van Dine tome, Vance is a bit less 
precious than he used to be. “Constant associa- 
tion with District Attorney Markham and the 
New York police headquarters has worn down the 
edge of his connoisseur palaver,’ says Morley. 
“He has become mellowed and humanized.” And 
Valentine Williams has added the fifth book to 
his “Clubfoot” series. The new one is called The 
Mystery of the Gold Box. Barnaby Ross and 
Ellery Queen put on a clever publicity stunt in 
New York recently when they staged a “battle of 
deduction” for the public in the concert room of 
a hotel. Each set for the other a problem in crime, 
and the other was required to furnish a solution 
on the spot. The problem conceived by Ross in- 
volved the “murder” of his friendly rival, Mr. 
Queen, then the latter wove a plot about the life 
of Mr. Ross. Mr. Cortland Fitzsimmons acted as 
chairman and magistrate. The battle was some- 


thing of a draw, and we are glad to say that both 
authors are still alive and writing. .. . 


“Bob” Davis, international roving reporter of 
the New York Sun, former editor of Munsey’s, 
discoverer of Mary Roberts Rinehart, Fannie 
Hurst, and many other winners, distinguished 
photographer of men, and known to his friends as 
a genius with a skillet and a white apron, has a 
new book, Islands Far and Near, in which he tells 
of his latest ramblings. . . . 


Janet Ayer Fairbank of Chicago, author of The 
Bright Land and sister of Margaret Ayer Barnes, 
is now a member of the Mayor’s Advisory Com- 
mission, thereby doing her part to fulfill the proph- 
ecy of the soon-to-be First Lady of the Land that 
women would step in and run things. . . 


Raphael Sabatini has no use for typewriters. 
His dashing adventures are all put down in tiny, 
clear handwriting. He has a medieval fondness for 
an attractive manuscript... . 


“San Francisco is a ‘he’ town; Los Angeles is 
a lady,” writes Harry Carr in The West Is Still 
Wild, and we recall the lines “Paris is a whisper; 
London is a shout.” Can some one place the poem? 
It haunts. ... 


In the United Press selection of the outstanding 
books of 1932, the two volumes of The Journal of 
Arnold Bennett were named as the best memoirs; 
Beware of Imitations, by H. A. Jeffcott, Jr., and 
A. E. Brown was listed as the funniest book; South 
America, Lights and Shadows, by Kasimir Edsch- 
mid, as the best travel book, and Young Woman of 


1914 by Arnold Zweig was selected as the best 
war novel. ... 


Sinclair Lewis insists that he is not down with 
bronchitis in Vienna and dying of pneumonia in 
London at the same time. In fact, he is perfectly 
well and doesn’t want his friends to waste their 
money cabling condolences. Furthermore, he was 
not lunching at Ciro’s in Paris and living in the 
Austrian mountains at the same time, and he is 
not planning to buy a house in Vienna, for one 
house, in Barnard, Vermont, is quite enough to 
worry about. As for the report that he has been 
appointed to a special post under the Roosevelt 
administration, “Unfortunately,” he says, “the 
papers weren’t kind enough to let me know what 
post, leaving me timorous as to whether it may be 
the embassy at Peking or a cell at Atlanta.” Nor 
is it true that he is writing three novels at the 
same time, one about winter sports in Austria, 
another dealing with English country life, and a 
third about Italian Fascismo. The only true report 
is that he has been spending the winter in an 
Austrian mountain town. 


H. F. M. 
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TURNING OVER NEW LEAVES 


By Hartanp MANCHESTER 














A Suort History or THE AMERICAN 
Drama. By Margaret G. Mayorga. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1932. 
From Ye Bare and Ye Cubb, acted in 

Virginia in 1665, down through the years 

to Mourning Becomes Electra, Miss May- 

orga pursues her theme, discussing ex- 
plicitly and with necessary brevity import- 
ant events, personalities, and influences. 

The deadly textbook manner is notice- 
able by its absence, and the intelligent 
theatregoer should find the book well worth 
an evening. After introducing a play- 
wright and his work in a paragraph or 
two, the author quotes representative ex- 
cerpts from his most significant plays, 
concluding with an evaluation. Photo- 
graphs of scenes in plays are eloquent in 
their exposition of modes of stage setting 
and acting. 

The author traces the original growth 
of many influences which still affect our 
stage. There was, of course, the early be- 
lief, not yet completely extinguished, that 
the theatre was of the Devil. There was the 
arrival of the American Company from 
London in 1752. The Governor of Wil- 
liamsburg, their sponsor, felt it necessary 
to testify as to the correctness of the off- 
stage behavior of the players. Still it was 
necessary in New York to call their theatre 
an “histrionic academy,” and when they 
invaded Newport, Othello was billed as “a 
moral dialogue depicting the evil effects of 
jealousy and other bad passions.” 

And in the preface we read that “the ob- 
vious handicap to the artistic dramatic 
effort of Americans is that they take 
things much too seriously. In fact, the 
American attempts to be serious have 
always been the most ludicrous phases of 
our living; they extend in a long line from 
the burning of witches to the enactment 
of the eighteenth amendment. ... America 
needs a dramatist who can scrape off the 


mold of three centuries of native jingo 
righteousness from his observations of life 
and yet discover a human scene which is 
truthfully inspiring.” 

Turning to the “golden days of the 
American actor” (1830-70), the author 
explains the origin of the “star system” 
which has done so much to prevent bal- 
anced production of good plays, and lat- 
terly, of good films. She mentions the lack 
of adequate copyright law as a factor. To 
protect themselves from pirating, actors, 
who were often also producers, sought 
plays which depended upon the delineation 
of the star. Inadequacies of lighting and 
theatre construction also hindered the de- 
velopment of realism. Oil footlights which 
focused upon one spot inadvertently fos- 
tered the star system. 

Madame Butterfly is nominated as the 
only classic which American drama has 
thus far produced, yet it is shown to be a 
reflection of popular American misconcep- 
tions of the Japanese temperament. 

O’Neill is named as America’s most orig- 
inal and powerful dramatist of all time, 
but it is regretted that he has forsaken the 
sea for social complexities, for his “con- 
tribution to society lies in his imagination, 
not in his thought.” 

The author hazards the suggestion that 
the American development of the circus, 
the negro minstrel show, and the motion 
picture may prove to be our most signifi- 
cant contributions, and states that a bet- 
ter understanding of common psychology 
is often shown in our musical shows than 
in our serious dramas. 

“Certainly in their serious endeavors to 
dramatize life, our playwrights have done 
little to develop natural expression,” con- 
cludes Miss Mayorga, and tops Montrose 
J. Moses’s statements that the American 
drama has never grown up with her belief 
that the American people have never grown 
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up. We still believe in Santa Claus, she 
says, but there is no clue as to the date 
upon which she wrote that line. 


My Frrenpty Conremporarigs. A Lit- 
erary Log. By Hamlin Garland. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


This is the third of Mr. Garland’s pub- 
lished collections of literary and personal 
reminiscences, following Roadside Meet- 
ings and Companions on the Trail. It is 
based upon ten volumes of diaries covering 
the years 1913 to 1923. It is written in 
straightaway narrative form, for the 
author is convinced that readers do not 
like to “bump into dates.” 

The book deals briefly at the start with 
Chicago experiences. Then, with the death 
of his father, Mr. Garland, “no longer con- 
tent to live the life of a literary pioneer,” 
removed to New York, where he had a wide 
acquaintance among editors and authors. 
There he remained, and as the title indi- 
cates, kept careful records of his meetings 
and conversations with many notable 
people of the decade. 

All the great names walk through the 
pages. A good reporter, the author has 
recorded the gestures, ap,earance, anec- 
dotes and professional problems of many 
colleagues. There are tabloid book re- 
views, impressions of plays, dinners, lunch- 
eons, committee meetings, and receptions, 
for Mr. Garland is a highly social being. 
On a return visit to London, he was re- 
ceived by the usual coterie of demigods: 
Shaw, Barrie, Kipling, Zangwill, Conrad, 
Bennett, et al. 

The author is more enjoyable in his 
genial memories of kindred spirits than 
when he talks of his own work. During the 
entire decade his attitude was gloomy and 
pessimistic, for he felt that his vogue was 
slipping, and that he was too old to adapt 
his style to new readers. He went to films 
and was caustic, and the trend of magazine 
fiction left him bitter. He bemoaned the 


past, and concluded that “something had 
gone out of American literary society.” 
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He ends with a more optimistic note, 
convinced upon his return from London 
that American writers will eventually tri- 
umph over their shallowness and lack of 
background. Ten more volumes of his 
diaries remain to be edited. 


BreakINc InTO Print. By F. Frazer Bond. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1932. 


Professor Bond, who teaches journalism 
at Columbia, and who has worked on the 
Toronto Star and the New York Times, 
now presents the material he has tested in 
the classroom in a volume subtitled “Mod- 
ern Newspaper Technique for Writers.” 
Chapter headings like “Interesting the Av- 
erage Reader,” “Understanding the Read- 
er’s Psychology,” “Telling the Reader a 
Story,” and “Making the Reader See It” 
illustrate the author’s method of approach. 
He is rightly concerned, first of all, with 
what people want to read. His discussion 
of the reader’s psychology should be of 
value to the new writer in any field. He di- 
vides readers into three types of people. 
There is the small group of intellectuals 
who tend toward cynicism, find their en- 
joyment in mental stimulation, read of 
politics and finance, prefer in fiction 
urbane sophisticated writing, and turn for 
relaxation to the detective story. Secondly, 
there is the practical group, who want to 
read articles that will help them in busi- 
ness or profession, and have no time to 
waste on stuff which is merely entertaining. 
Largest of all, there is the great mass of 
non-intellectuals, who go to the movies, 
read cheap magazines, seek a “dream-world 
release.” For the writer, this group is the 
most important. The outlet they seek for 
their thwarted wishes may be provided by 
action stories, love stories, and success 
stories. 

In dealing with the emotional appeal 
article, the author analyzes the human- 
interest story effectively, giving well-writ- 
ten sample stories to illustrate structure. 
The compelling qualities of the child story, 
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the animal story, and the general type 
called “sob” are discussed. 

“It is a question,” we read, “whether 
emotional appeal does not transcend news 
content in almost any story in which chil- 
dren form the main element of interest.” 

The technique of covering speeches, with 
the old argument about shorthand, a chap- 
ter on the interview and how to obtain it, 
the personal sketch and the Sunday paper 
feature, narrative in the newspaper and 
the magazine, the descriptive knack ap- 
plied to reporting, the principles of expo- 
sition, sources of reference, the art of 
building articles of all newspaper types, 
are dealt with clearly and entertainingly. 
Many articles from newspapers and maga- 
zines illustrate the points. 

Faced with the new competition of films, 
news magazines and radio, the newspapers 
are badly in need of original ideas. Prob- 
ably they can be supplied only by those 
who have first learned the fundamentals. 
They are soundly covered in this volume. 


Tue Lerrers or D. H. Lawrence. Edited 
by Aldous Huxley. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1932. 

About the tempestuous and harried 
author of Sons and Lovers there has been 
wide difference of opinion. Here we are as 
likely to come face to face with D. H. Law- 
rence as we ever are. He was a man who 
really wrote letters. In these letters he 
gave a great deal of himself, reflecting 
frankly the mood and telling the problems 
of the moment. Here are over eight hun- 
dred pages of these letters, arranged in 
chronological sequence from 1910 until his 
death in 1930. One follows him from place 
to place, and the succession of letters, 
while reflecting his friendships with Ed- 
ward and David Garnett, Katherine Mans- 
field, Aldous Huxley and others, provides 
a sustained narrative of his daily life as 
well as the best possible explanation of his 
uncommon personality. 

“We watch him during the war,” writes 
Mr. Huxley in his introduction, “ a sub- 
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jectivist and a solitary artist, desperately 
fighting his battle against the nightmare of 
objective facts . . . Fighting and, inevit- 
ably, losing. And after the war we accom- 
pany him around the world, as he seeks, 
now in one continent now in another, some 
external desert to match the inner wilder- 
ness from which he utters a prophetic cry, 
or some community of which he can feel 
himself a member. We see him being drawn 
toward his fellows and then repelled again, 
making up his mind to force himself into 
some relation with society, and then sud- 
denly changing it again, and letting him- 
self drift once more on the current of cir- 
cumstances and his own inclinations. And 
finally, as his illness begins to get the better 
of him, we see him obscured by a dark cloud 
of sadness. .. .” 

It is to be expected that Lawrence recog- 
nized few of the standards of emotional 
restraint of his English colleagues. Many 
letters are touching in their boyish exuber- 
ance; others are loud in personal revolt. 
Yet a note of bravery predominates. 


Ports AND TuEm Arr. By Harriet Mon- 
roe. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Harriet Monroe, herself a poet, and since 
1912 editor of Poetry; A Magazine of 
Verse probably knows as much about her 
American colleagues as any one living, as 
many will recall who first made her acquain- 
tance with the appearance of the first edi- 
tion of this book in 1926. 

In its present revised and enlarged form 
it brings various essays up to date in order 
to cover the recent work of their subjects, 
and there are, in addition, an essay, 
‘““Memories of Vachel Lindsay,” discussions 
of Elinor Wylie and Archibald MacLeish, 
and pieces on T. S. Eliot and Lew Sarrett. 

The book concerns itself mainly with 
biography and appreciation of poets of 
today. There are essays on “Certain Poets 
of Yesterday,” and much practical dis- 
cussion of poets and poetry, valuable and 
inspiring to amateurs of the lyre. 
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QUOTES FROM NEW BOOKS 


Joun Maserretp. By Gilbert Thomas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
“Shakespeare has been, for Masefield, the fun- 
damental influence. If he specifically claim to be 
mainly a story-teller, Masefield’s own statement 
of how his longer poems came to be written reveals 
their philosophic origin. The Everlasting Mercy 
was inspired by the sudden impulse to write ‘about 
a blackguard who was converted.’ The desire to tell 
a story was there, but it sprang from the desire 
to dramatize the miracle of conversion itself. The 
Widow in the Bye Street, Masefield himself again 
tells us, was designed as a sequel, complementary 
in theme. The Everlasting Mercy shows us a 
scoundrel saved through no personal virtue. In 
The Widow in the Bye Street we see a good woman 
plunged into tragedy through no fault of her own. 
The two poems illuminate, in their own very indi- 
vidual and modern way, the favorite theme of 
Shakespeare—the influence for good or ill which 
one human soul has upon another. Together they 
also raise the problem, never long absent, Mase- 
field suggests, from Shakespeare’s own mind: how 
are we to reconcile the justices of life?” 
Encouisu Sprainc. By Charles S. Brooks. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932. 
“The dyer’s hand ‘is subdued to what it works 
in” and Hardy’s plots are always stained by the 
dark shadows of this bare country at his door. It 
is the black spirit of the heathland that is his con- 
stant hero; and if puny men and women attempt 
to guide their lives, they are lost in these over- 
powering spaces and swept from their paths by 
storm. Companion to King Lear is the tempest 
where he lost his wits; and Hardy’s people are 
maddened also by these bleak hills of Dorset. This 
must be true of many writers. One can name them 
in any random cast. One realizes the long Nor- 
wegian nights in Ibsen, in Dickens the mysterious 
filth of London. Wordsworth explores the new 
continent of nature just discovered, and his verses 
are reflected from the still waters of a northern 
lake.” 
Cuartotre Bronte. By E. F. Benson. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1932. 
“But over all such extravagances the greatness 
of the book (Jane Eyre) rises triumphant and 
supreme by reason of its beauty and its white-hot 
sincerity: all its faults are consumed in that fur- 
nace. Never before in the history of English fic- 
tion had there been anything to approach this pic- 
ture of pure passion, not only of a man for a 
woman, but of a woman for a man. To the deli- 
cacies and pruderies of the early Victorian age 
the shock must have been terrific, but high and 
low, rich and poor, found that it was no use being 
shocked; they had to read it, and it was its fiery 
splendour rather than the shock of it that left them 
gasping. It was in no sense a designed revolt 


against the conventions of the day in literature and 
living: it merely disregarded them, was uncon- 
scious of them. Charlotte was not preaching, she 
was telling a story about an insignificant little 
woman who knew what she meant when she spoke 
of love, its sufferings and its fiery quality which 
burns up like dross all sentimentality and soft- 
ness. The message in her book spoke direct to the 
soul of humanity, and instantly it had its archi- 
tectural place in the literature of the world, weight- 
bearing and massive.” 

Tue Stace Is Set. By Lee Simonson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932. 

“In so far as the playwright is an artist he not 
only portrays deeds but also penetrates to the 
nexus of motive and emotion that breeds them and 
gives them meaning. He expresses a fresh sense of 
the springs of human character and the values of 
human experience. He learns this outside the 
theatre, not within it. The dull and lifeless epochs 
of playwrighting are invariably those when drama- 
tists see life too neatly in terms of the theatre and 
repeat some one method of fitting the pattern of 
life into the frame of a particular stage. The 
theatre comes to life at intervals when a dramatist 
such as Euripides, Shakespeare, Molidre, Ibsen, 
Shaw, or O’Neill sees life in the theatre in terms 
of what he believes to be the truth of life about 
him. We have accepted, as the best description of 
the playwright’s version, the assertion: All the 
world’s a stage. But to the playwright, as he 
writes, any stage is all the world.” 


Tue History or tHe Novet 1x Enoranp. By 
Robert Morss Lovett, and Helen Sard Hughes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 


“Three elements in Dickens’s experience must be 
accounted determining influences on his work. The 
first was the hardship of his early life. The epi- 
sodes and characters of this time made an in- 
effacable impression on his memory.... The 
remembrance of his own childhood aroused in 
Dickens his keen sympathy with suffering children 
everywhere. . 


“A second element of Dickens’s experience which 
contributed to his training as a novelist, was 
journalism. As a reporter he learned to know Lon- 
don and its teeming life, from the blackened and 
broken buildings along the Thames, which housed 
poverty and crime, to the cheerful cottages of the 
suburbs. London furnished him with his earliest 
material for fiction. . . 


“A third element in Dickens’s training, as in 
Fielding’s, was his dramatic experience. As a boy, 
during his brief schooling at Wellington House, he 
directed his fellow pupils in the performance of 
plays. While a lawyer’s clerk, he used to frequent 
the neighborhood theatres of London. ... His 
chief recreation was always the stage. .. .” 
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FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


How I Warre. By Maxim Gorki. The Modern 
Monthly for February. 

“....As a matter of fact, there is no better way 
to study writing than by practicing with short 
stories. They create in the author a habit of word 
economy and train him for accurate observation. 

“My material has been always primarily auto- 
biographical. But I myself do not enter actively 
into my books; my réle is rather that of the spec- 
tator and narrator of life. Naturally something of 
my personality creeps into my work. This intru- 
sion of the author is unavoidable but at the same 
time controllable. It must be kept inactive, sub- 
conscious. A writer will inevitably spoil his work 
and fail artistically if he remains constantly aware 
of himself, his own knowledge, his own style, and 
his own observations. . . .” 


A Cuance Meetrnc. By Willa Cather. The At- 
lantic Monthly for February. 

“When I got back to Paris and began to read 
Lettres de Flaubert a sa Niece Caroline, I found 
that the personality of Madame Grout sent a won- 
derful glow over the pages. I was now almost 
startled (in those letters written her when she was 
still a child) by his solicitude about her progress in 
her English lessons—those lessons by which I was 
to profit seventy-three years afterward! 

“The five hundred pages of that book were now 
peopled for me with familiar figures, like the 
chronicles of a family I myself had known. It will 
always be for me one of the most delightful of 
books; and in none of his letters to other corre- 
spondents does Gustave Flaubert himself seem so 
attractive.” 


Wuat’s Gorxe On Tuts Monrn—Booxs. By 
Alexander Woollcott. McCall’s for February. 

“Shaw and Gosse left the Abbey side by side, 
talking together as they went, and for the last 
time. Gosse was already eighty, and before the 
year was out, he himself had followed Hardy to 
the dust. Shaw seized the chance to tell the older 
man he had just been rereading, from cover to 
cover, Gosse’s own Father and Son for the first 
time since its publication twenty years before. ‘I 
have always sworn by it,’ he said, ‘but this time 
I found it even better—more important than I 
thought. It is one of the immortal pages of Eng- 
lish literature.’ Gosse halted in his tracks, pleased 
as Punch. ‘Oh, my dear Shaw,’ he said, ‘you are 
the only one who ever encourages me.’ 

“T tell the story here because I think you might 
like to know what book written in our tongue and 
time Shaw thinks will be enduring... .” 


Amonc tHe New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. 
Harper’s Magazine for February. 

“Henri Barbusse’s Zola has just been translated 
from the French. The author stresses particularly 


the relation of Zola to the literary interpretation 
of the masses and his association with social ideas. 
He believes that the career of Zola is filled with 
lessons for students of modern affairs. .. .” 


Opera Can Be Savep sy THE Movies. Lawrence 
Tibbett, a great American singer, tells H. H. Taub- 
man. The Pictorial Review for February. 

If the opera is a drama, then the action, 
the figures, the conversation, should be easily seen, 
heard, and understood. There should be no over- 
emphasis of either the drama or the music. The 
two should be merged into an orderly, codrdinated 
whole. 

“Of great importance would be the writing of 
indigenous operas by native composers, perhaps 
even founded on the problems of our own environ- 
ment and our own day... .” 


Nationat Groups Go 1n For Crvics. 
Steese Richardson. 
for February. 

“ ... But everyone may not know of the beau- 
tiful memorial at Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
which keeps that name alive. 

“Here is the single refuge in this country for 
artists, composers and writers of small means who 
to succeed must work in quiet and in congenial 
surroundings. Small cabins cluster around a com- 
munity house with its great living-room, dining- 
room and kitchens. All summer long in each of 
these cabins, where they may live for a nominal 
sum, workers in the creative arts study, write, 
paint. Here such books as Thornton Wilder’s The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey have been written. Here 
authors such as Willa Cather and composers such 
as Marion Bauer have achieved success and hap- 
piness in their work. To spend a summer in the 
MacDowell Colony is the ambition of every young 
and struggling writer, composer or artist.” 


By Anna 
Woman’s Home Companion 


Tue Rocxine Cua in History anp Criticism. 
By Bernard DeVoto. Forum for February. 

“There is no boundary between history and 
literature; each holds a large part of its field in 
common with the other. Emerson’s ‘American 
Scholar’—most professional critics begin their ca- 
reers by rewriting it—recognizes the mutual effort. 
But the use of history has not often proved pos- 
sible to critics of American literature. Such men 
as Barrett Wendell and John Macy worked with 
the methods of social history, but they had few 
disciples. The criticism of American literature has 
been mostly pedagogical or metaphysical. Peda- 
gogical criticism has succeeded in codifying the 
alleged ‘sources’ and ‘influence’ behind practically 
everything ever written on this continent, but its 
unfruitfulness makes it repugnant to vigorous 
minds. It separates literature from life. 

“Metaphysical criticism ends in the same separa- 
er 
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